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For the Companion. 


OLD BILLINGS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


No one called him anything else; not Mr. nor | you whittling just now.” 


Jo, though that was his name, nor anything but 
just Old Billings. 


Squire Erskine or Parson Dale, whom 
no one would have thought of calling 
Old Erskine or Old Dale. What was 
it, then, that made the difference? 

Perhaps it was partly that these lat- 
ter gentlemen wore fine broadcloth and 
immaculate linen, while the hero of this 
sketch wore trowsers of tow bagging, 
and no linen to speak of; but still 
more, doubtless, it was because of that 
indefinable something which makes us 
couple the prefix old with tramp, or 
vagabond, meaning thereby any man 
who has no fixed relations to society, 
and cannot give a satisfactory account 
of himself. 

His first appearance in Dalton was 
after this wise; in the dress which I have 
described, he one day made his way 
through the crowd of loungers in Mr. 
Barnabee’s store, and asked for cod- 
fish and crackers. Mr. Barnabee looked 
at him sharply, not to say su- 
perciliously, and said,— 

“You can pay, I suppose?” 

For-answer, the strange man 
threw a half-dollar on the 
counter. Mr. Barnabee toss- 
ed it. up once or twice, and 
finding it rang like genuine 
coin, furnished him the desired 
articles, remarking that it was 
a pleasant day, 

“‘Ay, you call it pleasant 
because the sun shines, but 
suppose it never rained; what 
then? All days are alike to the 
wise.’’ And with this singular 
answer, Mr. Barnabee’s cus- 
tomer turned and went out, 
notwithstanding there were 
those who would fain have 
detained him with questions. 

On the common were some boys playing ball; 
“See that old tramp!” said one, throwing the 
ball and hitting the unoffending man between 
the shoulders. He turned and said, ‘For a less 
offence than this the prophet Elisha cursed the 
children of Jericho, and called two raging bears 
out of the woods to devour them.”’ 

‘‘Why don’t you?” asked a boy. 

“Because I’m not the prophet Elisha,”’ said the 
man. ‘ 

‘What a queer old fellow! Who is he?” said 
the boys, watching his retreating figure, but 
offering no further molestation. 

But the question ‘‘Who is he?’’ was soon an- 
swered, for a day or two afterwards the stranger 
called at the post-office, which occupied six square 
feet in a corner of Mr. Barnabee’s store, and 
asked for a letter for Joseph Billings; and what 
is more, he got one. 

It had the name of a New York bank printed 
on the envelope, and contained a check, which 
he immediately got cashed. Similar letters con- 
tinued to arrive at intervals, the answers to 
which were directed in a bold, dashing hand. 
He also took a daily paper, and discussed the 
affairs of the country with intelligence. It was 
plain he had not been brought up in ignorance. 

But one day a still more surprising thing hap- 
pened. Passing the academy yard, he saw Fred 
Loring sitting on the fence, under the butternut- 
tree, with a book in his hand. 

“Confound the old Latin!’’ said Fred, slapping 
the book against his knee impatiently, as if it 
were to blame for being printed in a dead lan- 
guage. 

“Confound it?’ said Old Billings. ‘Nay, not 
so, my boy. We read that all tongues were con- 
founded at the Tower of Babel, but we have ever, 
since been studying to make them plain. Let 
the old man see your book. Cicero—ah, yes; an 
old friend.” 

And, to the surprise of Fred, nouns, verbs and 
adjectives were quickly marshalled into their 
places, with a due regard to number, person and 
declension, and order was evolved from chaos. 

Seeing this, other boys gathered round, and 


| pense, and the ragged philosopher continued, 
And yet he was not so very old. Noolder than | “The lesson—first, always put your work before 





Leo Kirk came running up with his Greek Reader, 
crying, ‘‘Say, can’t you help me with my lesson, 
too?” 

‘Doubtless; and also with that wind-mill I saw 


This raised a shout of laughter at Leo’s ex- 
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your wind-mills, and you'll be sure to prosper. | 
I did not; hinc ille lachryme.’’ 

‘What does that mean?” asked Leo. 

‘Literally, hence these tears; freely translated 
it means, hence Joseph Billings is a poor vaga- | 
bond instead of a useful citizen.’’ 

The academy at Dalton was one of those insti- 
tutions, sprinkled so plentifully among New Eng- 
land towns, where boys can be fitted for college, 
and at the same time receive all the benefits of 
country air and living. 

Most of its students boarded in private fami- 
lies, and many had homes in Dalton. Mr. 
Rounce, the Preceptor, was a staid family man, 
who sometimes took the students under his own 
roof; and, moreover, he had once studied for the 
ministry, so that, on the whole, his academy was 
thought to combine various and uncommon ad- 
vantages. Yet earth has no spot so secluded or 
so favored that evil and temptation may not en- 
ter, and Dalton was no exception to this rule, as 
you will presently see. 

It was towards twelve o’clock one moonless 
night in early autumn, that Fred Loring crept 
out of the bulkhead of his father’s,cellar, and, 
making sure that he was not observed, climbed a 
fence and went through the fields to the back of 
a neighbor’s house. Then he picked up a pebble 
and threw it against a second-story window. 
The window was raised and a head thrust out. 

“Ts it you, Fred?” 

‘Yes; be quick.” 

‘All ready,’’ whispered Ross, and slipping 
through the window to the shed beneath, he 
dropped to the ground by aid of the water-spout. 
The two went on toa by-lane, where they were 
presently joined by two other boys whom they 
greeted as Brinley and Tubbs. 

‘‘Have you found out where he sleeps?” asked 
Fred. 

“Yes, on the second floor; but there’s a grape- 
vine trellis right under it,’’ answered Tubbs. “TI 
made an errand to his room, and found out the 





lay of the land. The spring is on the right-hand 
lower pane. Nothing is easier than to break the 
glass and reach through.”’ 


“Do you suppose he’ll resist?” asked Ross. 

“No doubt he will if we give him a chance,”’ 
said Brinley, coolly. ‘However, if you're getting 
scared, you’d better go home to your mother.” 

“T’m not scared!"’ said Ross, indignantly; ‘‘but 
it’s as well to be prepared, and Lamar is no cow- 
ard.” 

“That remains to be proved,’’ said Brinley. 
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“See if he doesn’t beg before we get through 
with him.” 

“Have you brought the masks?” asked Fred. 

“J have them,” said Tubbs, “and the cord, 
too,” displaying the articles to his companions. 

And now you will wonder what deed of dark- 
ness these four youths were contemplating, that 
they should steal forth at midnight with mask 
and cord, but let me hasten to assure you that 
you are not reading a tale of rapine and murder, 
but only of a school-boy frolic; at least so they 
considered it. 

Not to be behind certain higher institutions, 
they were about to haze a new student, who had 
had the misfortune to render himself unpopular, 


| by keeping aloof from his fellow-students, which 


they chose to attribute to pride and fancied su- 
periority. 

“They say he s a Spaniard,” said Brinley. 
~‘He may be of Spanish descent, but he hails 
from Georgia,’ said Fred. 

‘‘He’s black enough to be of African descent,” 
said Tubbs. 

‘And ugly enough to be the missing link,” 
said Ross, at which there was a general laugh. 

“Come, boys, this will never do,” said Brin- 
ley; “‘it will be morning before we know it. Now 
for the modus operandi. Having got into the 
room and tied him fast, what are we to do with 
him?” 

“Look here, fellows, I’ve a plan,”’ said Fred. 
“Don’t let’s hurt him; but let’s set him up in 
the arm-chair, and dress him for an old woman. 
I’ve brought grandma’s cap and spectacles.” 

“Too tame,”’ said Brinley; “I say, give him a 
ducking first, and then put him in costume if you 
like.”’ 

These, and other plans, all more or less brutal, 
were suggested, the final decision being in favor 
of ducking their victim, and then securing him 
in the academy yard, arrayed in shawl, cap and 
spectacles, where he would be in full view of the 
early-rising part of the community in the morn- 
ing. 

Suddenly a voice said, in tones loud, distinct 
and earnest,— 

“Boys, don’t do it.’’ 

They turned in consternation and surprise, for 
they had heard no footsteps, and there stood Old 
Billings. 

“Boys, don’t do it,”” he repeated. 

“Eavesdropping, hey?” said Brinley, who was 
the first to recover himself. 

“Call it eavesdropping if you will,” said the 
old man; “‘it matters not to me, so you'll heed 
my warning.” 


| Suppose we don’t choose to heed it,” said 


| Brinley, ‘‘what do you propose to do about it?’”” 

“Nothing,” said the old man, and his voice 
was more in sorrow than in anger. 

Brinley was prepared for threats, and would 
have answered them with defiance, but to this 
unexpected reply he did not know what to say. 

‘Ts Lamar a friend of yours?”’ asked Tubbs. 

“TI have never yet spoken to him,” 
said Billings. 

“Then why do you take so much 
pains to save him from harm?”’ 

“I do it for your sakes as much as 
his.”’ 

‘“‘He’s trying to frighten us!”’ cried 
Brinley. “He thinks Lamar will de- 
fend himself—has warned him, per- 
haps!”’ 

“T have not warned him,”’ said the 
old man, simply. ‘Whether he de- 
fends himself will depend on whether 
you catch him sleeping or waking. As 
to frightening you, why, four against 

one is pretty good odds.” 

Brinley felt himself color at these 
words, and Fred Loring cried, ‘“That’s 
true, anyhow!”’ 

“So it is!’ 
and Ross. 

“‘Now, boys, take the advice of a 
friend; go home and go to bed, and 
to-morrow night come to my house and 
I will tell you a story,” said Old Bil- 
lings, sadly. ‘‘What say you?” 

“Tam ready to agree to both prop- 
Ositions,’” said Fred. “What do you 
say, Brinley?” 

“Any way the game is up for to- 
night,”” replied he, “and we may as 
well disperse. We can’t do anything 
now.” 

The next day, as Billings was walking home- 
ward through the woods, a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder, and the dark but expressive face of 
the new student appeared beside him. 

‘Do you know what you saved me from last 
night?” asked he, abruptly. 

‘From nothing worse than being the subject 
of some boyish trick, most likely.”’ 

“It is more likely you saved me from being a 
murderer,” said Lamar. ‘Feel my arm, sir.” 

“It’s like iron,”’ said the old man, surprised. 

“There’s good muscle for a lad of seventeen,” 
said Lamar. “I’ve been cultivating it since I 
was eight years old. I heard of the visit intended 
for me last night. No matter how I heard it,— 
the same way that you did, perhaps,—but I knew 
the fellows were coming, and I prepared to give 
them a warm reception. I did not rely on my 
muscle alone, either. I had my revolver, and I 
know how to use it. From eleven till two I lay 
awake and watched, and the first one that laid a 
hand on me would have had a bullet in him; not 
in a vital part if I could have helped it; but ons 
can’t always be particular on such occasions. 
They did not come, and to-day I have heard the 
reason why. I thank you.” 

‘And I thank God!”’ said Old Billings, rever- 
ently. ‘‘I hope it will atone in part,—but no, we 
can’t atone.”’ 

Lamar looked at him curiously, for the words 
sounded to him like the vagaries of a fanatic, if 
not a lunatic; but the gaze which met his own 
was calm and steady, though sad. 

“They are coming to see me to-night,—those 
boys,—will you come?” 

“Not to-night—not with them,”’ said Lamar, 
“but I will come sometime, and soon. Good-by.” 

‘‘A smouldering volcano,” said the old man, as 
he watched the vigorous form crashing through 
the underbrush. 

“So here’s where the old fellow lives, like a 
woodchuck in his hole,”’ said Fred Loring, as, 

after a long tramp through the woods, he and his 
companions just at dusk came upon a hut with a 
little clearing about it. 

‘‘And there he sits at the door, smoking his 
evening pipe,” said Brinley. 

‘‘Welcome, thrice welcome, my young friends,” 
said the hermit, when he saw the boys coming 
up the well-worn foot-path. ‘Shall we go with- 
in, or shall we sit here under the light of the 
stars?”’ 

“Out here, by all means,”’ said one, to which 
all agreed. 

“Be sented, then,’’ said their host, with a hos- 
| pitable wave of his hand towards the rocks and 


‘So it is!” said Tubbs 
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stamps which surrounded his dwelling. And 
seated thus, they listened to 
The Story. 

“Boys, I wasn’t always Old Billings. 1 was as 
young and gay as you are once, and if you'll be- 
lieve it, I was called good-looking, too. I was an 
only son, and had all the advantages that wealth 
and position could furnish. 

“‘T didn’t know how to prize them, though. I 
just took them as a matter of course. Boys 
are apt to, you know,—or, if you don’t know it 
now, you will by-and-by. 

‘As a rule, people value most what they have 
to fight for, whether it’s liberty, wealth, or edu- 
eation, and that, I take it, is why so many of our 
great men come of poor parents. 

“I never had any difficulty in keeping up with 
my classes, because I learned easily; but I never 
led them. The fellows who did, Iand my com- 
panions called ‘prigs,’ and ‘bookworms,’ and 
‘pedants.” * 

‘My ambition lay in a different direction, and 
I soon achieved the distinction of being leader 
among the ‘fast’ men of the college. If the fac- 
ulty awoke some morning to find their gates off 
the hinges, if the undertaker’s sign was found 
over the doctor’s office, or a jackass in the chap- 
el desk, I was at once suspected of being at the 
bottom of the mischief, and usually with reason. 

“That was a part of the curriculum in which I 
was *horonghly versed. Then there were our 
clubs and our convivial meetings, harmless 
enough to begin with, but you know what Burns 
says in his ‘Address of the Unco’ Guid?’ 

“ *See social life and glee sit down, 
All joyous and unthinking, 

Till, quite transmogrified, they've grown 
Debauchery and drinking.’ 

“Sometimes we went farther than we meant 
to. It was one night when we had taken more 
wine than was good for us that we undertook the 
hazing of a student whose name was Langforth. 

. “He was a freshman, and therefore fair game, 
we thought, and he was very shy, and never took 
any part in any of our athletic sports. So we 
called him a milksop, and said to each other that 
a little rough handling would do him good. 

“We set out at midnight, just as you did, but 
we had better luck, —that is to say, we had 
planned the thing so suddenly, and kept our se- 
cret so well, that no one arrested us in our course. 
We called that good luck at the time. 

**All was still and dark when we reached the 
house. We called that a piece of good luck, too. 
And Langforth’s room was on the first floor, so 
there was another point in our favor. 

‘Not a word was spoken except in whispers. 
We approached the window stealthily. It was 
an old-fashioned window, and the glass was 
small. We broke two panes before we found the 
spring; but we found it, and raised the window, 
and entered, one after another,—the four of us, 
—I first of all. 

‘It was burglary, and a State-prison offence, 
but we called it fun. 

‘All the noise we had made had not wakened 
Langforth, as we discovered by striking s match. 
There he lay, his head a little on one side, his 
arms folded on his breast. 

‘He had a pink and white complexion, like a 
girl’s, and light hair, which he wore a little longer 
than was the custom even then, though no one 
wore it prize-fighting style, as you do now. 

“There was something so peaceful and almost 
girlish in Langforth’s appearance that Strong, 
the youngest and best of us, said, ‘It’s a shame 
to wake him.” 

** ‘Nonsense!’ said one of the others, and I bent 
over Langforth, and shook him rudely. He 
started up, bewildered, asking what was wanted. 

***You are wanted!’ said I, in a feigned voice. 

***What for? What's the matter?’ he asked. 

‘Come with us, and you'll find out,’ said I; 
and two or three of us began dragging him out of 
bed. At this, he cried, ‘Murder!’ and I clapped 
my hand over his mouth, telling him to hush his 
noise. This, you see, was assault and battery, 
and punishable by law, but still we thought it 
fun. 

“We got him out the window without much 
trouble, for he offered little resistance,—where 
would have been the use? 

**He was shivering with cold, for it was a frosty 
night, and he was in his night-clothes; but when 
he complained of this, we laughed, and told him 
not to bea baby. He tried to say something else, 
but we neither heard nor heeded him. 

‘‘Well, boys, we dragged him to the pump and 
held him under. Iseizedthe handle. ‘O fellows!’ 
—he began; but whatever he was going to say 
was drowned in astream of water. He gasped 
and struggled, but did not try to speak any more. 

“Come, let him up,’ said Strong, releasing his 
hold. 

***One dose more,’ said I. ‘A little cold water 
won’t hurt him.’ 

"There, now he takes it like a man,’ said 
some one, as Langforth ceased to struggle. ‘I 
guess we’ve given him enough.’ 

** So be it,’ said I. ‘You may go back to bed 
now, Langforth, and we wish you a very pleasant 
night.’ 

“He neither spoke nor moved. 

‘“*‘T believe my son] he’s fainted!’ said one. 

“ *He’s only shamming,’ said another. ‘Wants 
to turn the tables on us by making us carry him 
back to his room.’ 

Ves, and get fonnd out by the means,’ said I. 
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“Still we dared not leave him there, for fear 
he really had fainted; so, after some deliberation, 
a bright thought occurred to us. It was to leave 
him with the ‘Professor of Dust and Ashes,’ old 
Moses, who lived in a small cottage in the rear of 
the college buildings. 

‘‘We carried him there, laid him on the door- 
step, knocked loudly, and then ran away; not so 
far, though, but that we saw the old man come to 
the door, and heard a colloquy between him and 
his wife, Aunt Dinah, in which ‘dem dere stu- 
dents’ were spoken of in no very complimentary 
terms. This we enjoyed hugely. 

“Then we saw them lift up Langforth and take 
him into the house, and went away feeling sure 
that, if he really had fainted, the good old souls 
would do all that was necessary for him. 

““*Was Langforth true grit? Would he tell? 
that was the first thought that came to me in the 
morning. As I was hurrying across the grounds 
to be in season for prayers, I saw Strong in front 
of me. 

‘* ‘Hallo, old fellow, wait a minute!’ called I; 
and when I came up with him, I asked, dropping 
my voice, ‘Is Langforth here?’ 

‘**Here? Haven’t you heard?’ said he. 

***T’ve heard nothing. Has he told?’ said I. 

** Tangforth is dead!’ said he. 

“For a moment everything seemed to whirl 
round, and I leaned against a tree for support. 
Strong went on. ‘He was dead when old Moses 
and his wife found him.’ 

‘**Then he must have died in our hands,’ 
said I. 

** *Yes.’ 

“The doctors said he died of heart-disease; the 
shock of the water killed him. 

“So here was murder added to burglary and 
assault and battery.” 

‘*Was nothing done about it?” asked Brinley. 

“Yes, there was an investigation, but it 
amounted to nothing. It would not have been 
to the credit of the institution to find us guilty of 
murder, and besides, we were all gentlemen’s 
sons. So it was passed lightly over, or spoken of 
as a boyish frolic which terminated in an unex- 
pected manner. Langforth’s mother died soon 
after. He was her only son, and she was a wid- 
ow. Thus the madman scattereth firebrands, ar- 
rows and death, and saith, Am I not in sport? 

‘And now, boys, you know one reason why it 
is that lam what Iam. I escaped the law, but a 
retribution worse than the law has power to in- 
flict has followed me. 

‘*The continued brooding over Langforth’s death 
unsettied me, I suppose, for my head has not been 
wholly right for many years. I have wandered 
from one part of the world to another, but have 
never been able to set myself about anything, and 
I never shall be. Let my story be a warning to 
you.” 

But little more was said that night. The four 
boys departed, sadder and wiser, and as they had 
been the leading spirits in all acts of insubordi- 
nation, there was no more hazing in the school 
during their connection with it. 

—_+@>—___ 
SILVER LININGS. 


There is no life so sad 
But that some hope may enter; 
No heart so altogether 
But good may in it centre. 
There is no night so long 
That sunbeams may not scatter; 
No storm so Joud and strong 
That God’s will cannot shatter. 
—Christian Statesman. 
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For the Companion. 
MISS KATE’S ALBUM. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

She brought it with her when she came to Avon 
on a visit. It was a handsome album, bound in 
morocco of a rich purple shade. Its paper was 
heavy, and smooth, and gilt-edged. The colored 
pages were of the choicest tints, cream, pale lilac, 
blush, cool gray, sage green, skim-milk blue. 

And then the autographs! They were marvels 
of penmanship, of artistic shading, of sy nmetrical 
eurves; for, if the truth must be told, Miss Kate, 
in collecting autographs, had had an eye to vis- 
ual effect rather than to sentimental effect. 

Thus she not infrequently solicited the auto- 
graphs of skilled pen-flourishers, even though 
they were strangers to her. True, the album 
would sometimes return with a letter eliminated 
from its habitual position in a word, or with an 
alien letter flourished in; but then, the auto- 
graphic additions nearly always looked pretty. 

Indeed, there was but one page between the 
handsome lids that to Miss Kate did not look 
pretty. This had on its fair face characters that 
seemed like photographs of capering skeleton 
sprites. It was the autograph of Horace Greeley, 
pasted there by an old-fashioned aunt of Miss 
Kate’s. 

It was a perpetual dissonance in the owner’s 
enjoyment of the album. But what human inge- 
nuity could do to abate the unsightliness of this 
page she had done, viz., she had pasted pretty 
embossed pictures wreath-like about the auto- 
graph. 

Miss Kate deserved all the pleasure she re- 
ceived from the pretty pages, for, before asking 
for a person’s autograph, she spared no pains in 
assuring herself that it would “look nice.” 

But during her visit to Avon she made the ac- 
quaintance of Clarence —— no matter about his 
other name. Everybody in Avon knows who 








Clarence is. One of those ‘“‘best fellows in the 


world,’’ large of body, and so large of heart that 
he takes in all the strangers who visit Avon,— 
especially such young and handsome strangers as 
Miss Kate. 

He escorted her to entertainments, drove with 
her, rowed with her, planned picnics for her, and 
when nothing was going on, went around to play 
croquet or Authors, or to sing a duet—for Clar- 
ence was a good tenor. 

When she had received every variety of civility 
at his hands, she saw plainly that he must be in- 
vited to write in her beautiful album. 

She delayed giving the invitation weeks after 
it had been clearly revealed to her conscience as 
a duty; had delayed it, trying to get sight of a 
specimen of his writing. But by some unfortu- 
nate drift of circumstances, she had been unable 
to do this. Clarence delivered his invitations in 
person, or he asked the pleasure of her company 
at the lips of some friend. He never sent hera 
written line. 

For this reason, or some other, Miss Kate was 
inclined to infer that Clarence’s penmanship was 
not “nice.’’ She could not have told why. Per- 
haps it was the general absence of scholarly tone 
from what he did and said. She discerned, 
vaguely, that he had not read much. He did not 
quote poetry, or talk about the last new book. 
Indeed, he did not talk about any book. 

It was a coincidence that, while Miss Kate was 
dreading to ask Clarence to contribute to her al- 
bum, Clarence was dreading to be asked. He 
knew she had an album, and their familiar in- 
terconrse led him to think that he would be 
asked to write in it. Since his school-days, noth- 
ing had depressed him more than the words, 
“You must write in myalbum.”’ At their sound, 
his heart went through such a movement as it 
used to when the schoolmaster said, ‘“You must 
bring in a composition Monday.”’ 

And now into the general horror of autograph 
albums had entered a new el t,—a dread of 
having to contribute to Miss Kate’s,—so hand- 
some,—in which so many elegant penmen had 
flourished ‘‘Undying Regards,” ‘‘Respectfullies,” 
etc. 

*T couldn’t think of anything pretty to write, 
and if I could, I couldn’t write it decently,”’ he 
thought. 

But gratitude, nay, common courtesy, pressed 
Miss Kate upon the dreaded moment. 

“IT am going home to-morrow,” she said. 
“You must write in my album.” 

Clarence grew red, and said he should be 
happy to. 

He hoped she would forget to hand it to him, 
and she hoped that he would forget to ask for it; 
but Lily, whom Miss Kate was visiting, remem- 
bered it as he was leaving, and put it into his 
hand. She was always rather officious, sometimes 
provokingly so. 

Clarence bore away the album, asking himself 
a distracting number of times what he should 
write. He began to run over the contents of the 
Fifth Reader, as far as he could recall them. He 
remembered that Mand Muller was in the book, 
and he recollected the famous couplet, — 





“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, ‘it might sod been.’”’ 

“But they wouldn’t be suitable,’ he decided. 
“They'd sound as if I knew something she'd 
done that she oughtn’t to have done, or some- 
thing that she’d left undone that she ought to 
have done.”’ 

He recalled the “Charge of the Six Hundred,” 
but dismissed that as not being ladylike enough, 
considering the sex of the album. 

Then there was ‘‘Rock me to Sleep;’’ that was 
too babyish; ‘and “Nothing to Wear,” but as 
Kate had a great deal to wear, and made no se- 
cret of it, and appreciated her dresses,—well, 
that wouldn’t do. 

The last verse might suit, but he wasn’t a 
preacher, and he thought it wouldn’t be polite 
for him to say that she might lay out so much 
time and means in the clothes of this world that 
she'd have nothing to wear in the next. It might 
be so about Miss Kate, but he hadn’t any license 
to exhort. 

While thus thinking, Clarence met Tennessee 
Black and Dell Hart. He said, “‘How do you do?” 
and without waiting to be answered, asked the 
girls if they knew anything nice to write in an 
album. 

Each said there were nice things in her album, 
and that she would lend it to him. They offered, 
moreover, to get albums from the other girls, and 
scrap-books, and send them. 

Clarence began to feel better. ‘‘And if you 
know of anybody who has a book of nice poetry, 
I'd be glad of that.”’ 

Dell said she had “Hiawatha,” and Tennessee 
said she had“‘Women of Beauty and Heroism,” 
but it wasn’t poetry. 

‘*Well,’’ Clarence said, at separation, ‘I'll send 
our hired man around, and you send anything 
from which selections can be made for an album. 
Thanks.” 

A little farther on, he met Tom Preston. Tom 
was asked if he knew of anything nice for an 
album. 

“Of course I know,’’ said Tom. That’s what 
Tom always said on such occasions. He never 
acknowledged ignorance on any subject, except 
where knowledge would be disreputable. “I 
have a dozen hooks full of nice things,”’ 





“Tl send our man around for them,’’ said 
Clarence, and he went on whistling, and feeling 
very happy. When nearly home, he met Lieut. 
Perry. 

‘Perry’s used to it,’’ Clarence thought, ‘‘be- 
cause all the girls want to see West Point in their 
albums, and they keep him writing. He’ll know 
of something appropriate.’’ 

‘Consult Shakespeare,’’ the lieutenant advised. 
“There’s something in Shakespeare for every 
situation in life, and for every purpose under the 
sun, even for autograph albums.”’ 

“Is that so?’ said Clarence, with surprised ad- 
miration. ‘Why, I didn’t know that antograph 
albums were known in Shakespeare’s time.” 

Then he went into the house and to the library, 
and began to read Shakespeare, starting with the 
first line. 

When he had got half through the first act of 
the ‘‘Tempest,” his little sister Inez came in. 
He remembered that she was versed in album 
lore. He had heard her reading it by the hour, 
for whenever she brought home one of these con- 
cerns to write in, she had a way of following 
people around the house and reading aloud the 
contributions in it. 

“Oh yes,”’ said Inez to the all-important ques- 
tion, ‘‘I know lots of nice pieces for albums. Do 
you want something fanny, or something sad?’ 

“Something funny,”’ Clarence readily decided. 
Inez immediately gave,— 

« ‘Remember me, with my best wishes, 
When in the kitchen, washing dishes.’ ”’ 

“I wouldn’t hint that she washed dishes,” 
Clarence said. 

‘How will this do?— 

**May wisdom and truth 
Guide you through youth, 
And catnip and sage 
Cheer your old age.’” 

“But she’s got through youth,’’ Clarence ob- 
jected. 

“I know something that’s ever so pretty, but it 
isn’t funny: 

“ ‘Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.’ ” 

“That sounds as if she was dead,” Clarence 
commented. 

He began looking over the library, at which 
Inez soon joined. They pulled down ‘The Brit- 
ish Poets;’’ ‘“‘Half-Hours With Best Authors;’’ 
“The Young Lady’s Cabinet;’’ “‘Poetry of the 
Vegetable World;’’ ‘‘The Romance of Natural 
History ;’’ ‘“‘Paradise Lost;’’ ‘“Gems from Ameri- 
can Authors;’’ ‘Popular Quotations;” ‘‘Idylls of 
the King; Clarence read this last, “Idols of 
Kings,’’ and argued that the subjects were 
women. 

While they rammaged among these, Inez chat- 
tered, but Clarence worked with a puckered face 
which was soon damp—too worried for smiles, 
or for any unnecessary words. Leaf upon leaf, 
he turned. Book after book he threw aside in 
impatience. 

“Oh, well,’’ he said at length. “I'll wait till 
the folks send around the books and albums in 
the morning.’”” And away he went, leaving the 
table covered with the disshelved volumes. 

The next morning, the hired man was sent out 
to collect the books which had been offered in 
the emergency. You will, perhaps, not believe 
it, but upon honor, it is true. He brought the 
books in Tom Preston’s buggy. They were piled 
on the seat at his side. 

“I got so many on hand by the time I had got 
around to Mr. Preston’s,’’ he explained, “‘that I 
didn’t know what to do. His buggy was stand- 
ing there, and he said he wouldn’t need it for an 
hour; that I should use it; and the farther I rolled, 
the more moss I gathered, till I couldn’t take on 
any more. But there are more that I'll go for 
when I’ve unloaded these.”’ 

“Oh, these will be enough,’’ Clarence said. 
“If I can’t find anything in all these,”” he added 
to Inez, “‘T’ll write something original, and be 
done with it. I've got to decide upon something 
soon, for Miss Kate goes early this afternoon.”’ 

All the morning Clarence wrestled with his 
task. He couldn't eat his dinner, though there 
was strawberry short-cake. After dinner, he 
hurried back to the books and albums; they were 
on the table; on chairs; on window-sills; on the 
floor. 

He looked all around excitedly at them. With 
which should he re-open the search? He scratched 
his head impatiently, or to be more accurate, he 
dug at it. Inez came and offered her help. He 
opened the ‘‘Hand-Book of Popular Quotations,” 
while she opened a scrap-book. 

“Here,”’ she said presently, laying the book 
under his eyes, ‘“‘is the ‘Irish Immigrant’s La- 
ment.’ ”’ 

“That won't do,”’ said Clarence. ‘Don’t you 
see, I’m not sitting on a stile.” 

‘But you could change stile to chair or sofa.”’ 

“Or dunce-stool,’’ he added, pushing the scrap- 
book from him and consulting his watch. 

“Only forty minutes to train in which she 
leaves town,”’ he said, rapidly turning the pages 
of the ‘‘Popular Quotations.” 

‘Don’t get disconraged,’’ said Inez, sweetly, 
as she scrutinized the stiff, paste-puckered pages 
of her volume. ‘I’ll help you allIcan. Here’s 
‘Beautiful Snow.’ ”’ ‘ 

“Bother ‘Beautiful Suow!’’? he exclaimed, 
eqneezing his chin, 
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‘*Well, here’s ‘To Mary in Heaven,’” said 
Inez; ‘‘but then she isn’t Mary.” 

‘And she isn’t in heaven—another serious ob- 
jection.- I wonder what time itis! Only thirty- 
four minutes to train-time! This will never do.” 

He tossed the ‘‘Quotations’’ on the sofa, and 
opened “Paradise Lost.’” He read one line, and 
threw that, too, on the sofa. He gave one glance 
into Chaucer, and one into the first volume of 
‘Best Authors,’ and read three lines in the 
“Excursion.” 

“How would ‘The Village Blacksmith’ do?” 
Inez asked, timidly. 

**Who’s a village blacksmith?” snapped Clar- 
ence. “I’m not, and she isn’t, and nobody else.”’ 

He drew out his watch. “Only twenty-nine 
minutes left! Patience alive! I don’t believe 
I'm going to find anything.” 

“Here’s ‘The Night Before Christmas,’”’ said 
peor Inez. She was getting nervous and be- 
wildered. 

**Well, let it stay there; I don’t want it!’’ Clar- 
ence said, with a fierce growl. ‘‘What good 
would ten thousand nights before Christmas do 
me?” 

‘**Mary Had a Little Lamb,’—that wouldn’t 
do, of course?’ timidly suggested Inez. 

“No! nor ‘How Doth the Little Busy Bee!’”’ 
Clarence snapped out. ‘“‘If you’re going to help 
me, Inez, please don’t quite lose your wits. ’Tis 
a wonder a girl that has devoured so many books 
can’t think of a few lines of decent poetry for a 
fellow!”’ 

He opened Shelley, and shut it with a slam; 
opened Byron at “Childe Harold,’’ read it Child, 
and decided against it; and looked at his watch. 

“How much time is left?’’ said Inez, all in a 
tremble. 


then the book is seldom exhibited, and Clarence 
finds himself no longer the ‘‘ideal’’ of Kate’s 
dreams. The spell has been broken, and two ab- 
surd young people find each other no longer con- 
genial 
—_——_+@or——___—_—_- 
For the Companion, 
CHARLES DANE’S REVOLVER. 
By C. A. Stephens. 
Revolvers are now manufactured in such quanti- 
ties and offered for sale at such low prices, that they 
are bought by thousands of boys and young men, 
and are carried in their pockets. 
Of course, boys who purchase pistols do not intend 
to use them for shooting other boys. They are 
bought to use for amusement in shooting at a mark, 
so that the owner may become ‘‘a good shot.”” 
But there is also the thought, either expressed or 
felt, that the pistol will serve as a means of self-de- 
fence, in case of an attack from roughs or bullies. 
But from all I can learn, and have been able to col- 
lect relative to this matter, from newspapers and 
other sources, the writer has come to the conclusion 
that a revolver is a bad and a dangerous companion 
for a boy or a young man. 
This is shown by the fact that within the past year 
nearly three hundred youths in this country—of 
whom I have personally heard or have read about— 
have been wounded or killed by the accidental dis- 
charge of pistols, carried either by themselves or by 
their comrades. 
Now if the inquiry were made to see how many 
lives during the year, those same three hundred pis- 
tols had protected or saved, I, for one, should be 
surprised if for all this bloodshed, pain and suffer- 


they did it showed that they meant to have trouble 
with him. It was afterwards proved by several wit- 
nesses that they had said that they meant “to break 
him up there.” 

There was no doubt, either, that they stole Dane's 
game, and that this was in part their object in placing 
their traps near his. 

Charles, of couyse, felt indignant. He was a 
spirited boy. Bat he did not complain, made no 
threats, and never moved nor in any way molested 
their traps. 

The evil spirit of the other two trappers was soon 
manifested. They were not content to let matters go 
on quietly, but soon began to disturb Dane’s traps. 
Then some of his steel traps disappeared. 

At a distance, too, they began to shout to him, or- 
dering him to leave the ground and even threaten- 
ing to kill him if they saw him near their traps. 

Still, it is not likely that they really meant to kill 
him. Ignorant, rough fellows often threaten with- 
out daring to execute their threats. They were prob- 
ably trying to frighten him from the ground. 

Matters went on in this way for a week or two. 
Almost every day Glinds would threaten to thrash, 
or else kill, or drown Dane in the pond; and Charles 
was really in some fear lest they might waylay him 
while he was going through the woods. 

Now, the rather difficult question arises, what 
ought he to have done? 

Some readers will say, that if he was in fear of 
being attacked, he might have appealed to the law, 
and had Glinds and the Indian put under bonds to 
keep the peace. In that section of the country, how- 
ever, at that time, such a method of procedure would 
not have been very practicable. 

There are many persons, too, who will say that they 





ing, it could be fairly proved that one life had been 


‘*Twenty-four minutes,’’ he said, snatching an- 
other book. ‘The Lady of the Lake.” He 
brightened; this looked hopeful; it was about a 
lady. He’d stick to this till he’d found some- 
thing. There were some minutes of silence, 
then he shut the oook with a jerk. ‘All about 
stags and hunting!”’ he snorted. 

“Here’s ‘I Would Not Live Alway,’”’ said Inez, 
with tears in her voice. 

“TI wouldn’t either, if I had to write in auto- 
graph-albums for a living,’’ Clarence said, with 
another snort. 

Inez began to cry. “I’ve tried to help you, 
and you’ve scolded me all the time.” 

“Oh bother! Stop crying!’ he said, looking 
at his watch. ‘Only nineteen minutes left, and 
you're going to cry them all away!”’ 

Inez wiped her eyes, and returned bravely to 
the scrap-book. 

There was another period of silence. Then 
Clarence shut his book; looked at his watch; 
gave the books a two-handed push of disgust; 
rose to his feet; struck a pile of books with his 
fist; but no album-stream gushed forth. Then 
he went striding off to the station. 

Miss Kate was already there. 

“I’m sorry,”’ said Clarence, “but I didn’t get 
it done,—the writing in your album.” 

“Thank fortune!”’ thought Miss Kate, relieved. 

“T’ll keep it, and write as soon as possible, and 
send it to you by mail,’’ he said. 

Miss Kate looked sober, but that might have 

been because the time for good-by had come, for 
even then she felt the locomotive’s hot breath. 
Clarence returned home, and fell again to 
reading. Doubtless, he read more in the next 
two days than in any year of his life. Then he 
decided to return all the books, and to write 
something original, and he decided that it should 
be verse. He proceeded at once to make a list 
of words rhyming with Kate,—mate, gate, date, 
hate, ete. 

He sat up late at night; he rose early in the 
morning; he walked alone in the moonlight; he 
strolled among roses and strawberries, picking 
these last meditatively, and eating them pen- 
sively. What came of it all was, Kate, gate; 

Kate, date; Kate, mate; Kate, late; Kate, late. 

If he only dared to use that last word! 
Yes, something else did come of the delay,—a 
telegram: ‘“‘Please send my album by first mail, 
or I shall miss a beautiful autograph.” 
“Just write your autograph,” Inez advised. 
“Lots of folks do that.” 
“I just believe I will. Yes, I will. Pll just 
write, ‘Yours truly, Clarence.’ Say, Inez, you 
write it. You’ve been to writing-school half your 
days, and have taken drawing-lessons and every- 

thing. You can write a nicer hand than I.” 

“I'd just as lief as not,’ said Inez, ‘‘and I can 
make a pretty wreath around it, and draw a bird 
sitting on the wreath.” 

“All right!’ Clarence said, with enthusiasm. 
**Write on this blue leaf.” 

And she wrote, within a wreath on which a 
bird was perched,— 

“Yous truely, Clarrence.”’ 

“The writing is good,”” he said, when it was 
held up for his inspection, ‘“‘but you've misspelled 
all three of the words.” 


preserved. And it seems but right to view the sub- 
ject from this standpoint. 

But it was not in this sense that I used the words, “a 
bad and a dangerous companion.” Allow me in 
illustration of what I mean, to give a brief sketch 
from the life of a boy whom I once knew, and who 
may still be living, somewhere in the Western Terri- 
tories. 

If this article meets his eye, I am sure he will not 
be offended, for I know that out of a great trouble 
he was led to agree with me with regard to the evil 
results that come from carrying revolvers. In fact, 
the assertion that a pistol is “‘a bad and a dangerous 
companion,” is his own. 

Charles Dane, the young man to whom I allude, 
was at the time of which I write not far from seven- 
teen years old. He was living at home on his father’s 
farm, in Maine. The village of R——,the seat of 
R-— Academy, was but three or four miles distant, 
and Charles—who was a good scholar—had attended 
the academy two or three terms. 

He had a taste for study, and hoped to take a col- 
lege course. His father’s farm was small and his 
means were limited. Aside from the school, 





have Divine authority for declaring that in all such 


cases, we are not to resist injury, and that in this 
case Charles had better have given way to his perse- 
cutors and abandoned his trapping altogether. 
Perhaps he had. Idon’t know. The sentiment is 
an admirable one. But if, in this imperfect, wicked 
world, the honest, well-meaning men were always 
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ward on his arms, face down, and when assistance 
came, was found dead in that position. The Indian 
turned and ran; and Charles admits that, in his ex- 
citement, he fired a second shot after him, or else at 
Glinds, he could not tell which. But Glinds was hit 
with but one ball. 

The Indian ran off,—in fact, left the place that very 
night, and went to Canada. The prosecution could 
not produce him at the trial. He seemed afraid to 
come back. 

Though greatly excited, Dane ran to the nearest 
house and summoned assistance to go to look after 
Glinds. Then he went home and told his father 
what had happened. 

His father harnessed his horse and took the lad to 
the village, and gave him into custody of the sheriff. 
The sheriff kept him that night. The next forenoon, 
there was a preliminary trial before a magistrate, the 
result of which was that Charles was committed for 
trial before the superior court, and held in bonds of 
two thousand dollars. When his case came on in 
court, he was acquitted, after a very brief trial, as 
having acted in self-defence and justifiably. 

It was a right verdict—as verdicts go. Yet Charles 
was too good and conscientious a boy not to feel it all 
very deeply. A court might acquit him; but he could 
not acquit himself. If ever a boy was to be pitied, 
Dane was, during the eight or ten months which fol- 
lowed. He tried to live his feeling of depression and 
guilt down, and go on with his studies. But the 
thought of what he had done haunted him like a 
ghost. 

I remember having some talk with him about it, 
and his saying, “It’s put a mark on me I never can 
get rid of in thistown. When I go out anywhere, I 
hear folks say to one another in low tones,— 
“*That’s the young fellow that shot Wint Glinds!’ 
I feel as if I had blood on my hands!”’ 

Then he went on to say what I have previously 
mentioned, that a pistol is a bad and dangerous com- 
panion. He regretted that he had ever bouglit “ne. I¢ 
he had never purchased it, he thought the quarrel 
would have passed by, and nothing very serious would 
have happened. 

“T had rather received forty thrashings,’’ he snid, 
“than had this awful stain on me! Nobody can afford 
to commit homicide, even in self-lefence. It brands 
him. It just kills him! I'd rather be the one killed!” 
About a month after that Dane gave up his studies 
altogether, and all his college plans, and went West, 
to an uncle living in Nebraska. He did not write to 
any of his old friends, and seemed to wish to cut 
himself off from all of his old associations. 

The more I think of this incident which I have re- 
lated, the less I like revolvers. I don’t want for my 
friend the boy who carries round a revolver in his 
pocket. Iam afraid of him—in every sense. I don’t 
like to see him practising with it, even on a post, and 
thinking, as he will every time he hits, “How that 
ball would have gone through an Indian!’’—or any 
other fellow-man. Such thoughts are training him 
to be a savage himself, and of all savages the civilized 
savage is the worst. 


———___~+oo——__-—— 
For the Companion. 
A RIDE IN A WASHINGTON HORSE- 
CAR. 
In no city in the Union can one get a longer or 





meek, I think they would be grievously imp 
upon. Undue meekness breeds, in selfish, grasping 
minds, intolerable tyranny. 
There is a certain wholesome, manly spirit, natural 
to every proper boy, which demands that he shall re- 
sist undeserved insult and repel tyranny; I have lit- 
tle doubt that it is our duty so to do. 
In my opinion, every boy ought to resent bullying. 
But in standing up against it, he must use judgment 
and good common-sense, and not involve himself in 
what would be infinitely worse than to allow himself 
to be imposed upon. 

But my story is to tell what Charles Dane did. 
While he was thus abused and threatened from day 
to day, he bought a revolver, and declared that, if 
assaulted, he should defend himself with it. 
I saw the revolver afterwards. It was one of the 





he had to depend, from the outset, upon his own re- 
sources for geiting an education. 
Through the spring and summer, too, he was 
obliged to assist his father on the farm. But he 
hoped soon to be able to teach district schools in the 
winters. 
For three or four years, he had made, every fall, 
from fifty to sixty dollars at trapping along a stream 
and around a pond, about a mile from his father’s 
farm. 
By common consent of all the other boys in the 
neighborhood, “Bog Stream’? and “Beaver Pond” 
were understood to be Charlie’s trapping-ground, 
because he lived nearest to them and because he had 
begun to trap there first. 
Towards the latter part of September, of the fall 
to which I refer, Charles set, as usnal, his mink and 
otter traps. He was attending school at the acade- 
my at the same time, and boarded at home. 
Every morning, he would get an early start and 
make the round of his traps on his way to the vil- 
lage; and sometimes he visited them as he went 
home at night. 
Every day or two he was rewarded for his care and 
patience by finding in one of his traps a fine mink 
or otter. In this he was very fortunate, or perhaps 
I should say, he was very skilful in trapping. 
Evenings, and even on the road back and forth 
from the demy, he studied diligently. If I re- 
member aright, he had begun Latin and algebra that 
fall. 
But the snug little business which he was doing as 
a trapper excited the cupidity and envy of two other 
persons. One was an Indian of the Penobscot tribe, 





Inez said, when the errors were pointed out, ‘I | who gained a living by basket-making and hunting. 


can scratch out one ‘r’ and the ‘e.’”’ 


The other 2 white man, a disreputable fellow, at the 


But Clarence said he'd telegraph for instruc- | Village, who was called “Wint” Glinds. He was a 


tions. 
words are misspelled. Shall I scratch them?” 
There was returned what might be called a 


frantic telegram: ‘‘No! no! Don’t scratch! No 


matter about mistakes.” 


“The writing is done, but by accident the | 2timking man, and had been charged several times 


with stealing and with other criminal offences. 

Without saying anything to Charles, these two 
inen set traps close by those belonging to Charles 
wherever they could find them. 


ld-fashi d Colt’s pistols, and was charged with 
loose powder and bullets, instead of metallic cart- 
ridges. Dane bought it of a returned soldier of the 
23d Reg. Vols., for the small sum of three dollars. 
And this was what came of this injudicious act: 
The next afternoon, or the next but one, he was on 
his way home from the academy, with his books un- 
der his arm. As he was going along the brook, he 
saw Glinds and the Indian sitting by a fire which 
they had kindled under a hackmatack tree. They 
were a little back from the stream, on the other side 
of it. 
Dane hurried past, hoping they would not see him. 
They caught sight of him, however, and shouted in- 
sultingly. 
He kept on his way, and did not reply, but they 
ran out to the brook, as if to head him off. The Ind- 
ian had a trapping hatchet in his hand, and Glinds a 
heavy stick, such as he used to kill mink when they 
were caught in the traps. 
The men ran along on the opposite bank of the deep 
muddy brook, and with oaths and coarse abuse, de- 
clared that they would teach him a lesson that would 
prevent his ever coming near their traps again! 
“You had better mind your own business, and 
leave me to mind mine!”’ Charles said to them. 
But they followed along opposite him for twenty 
or thirty rods, threatening and cursing him. At 
length they came to where a cart-road had once 
crossed the brook. The “stringers” of the old bridge 
still lay across from bank to bank. 
On coming to these, both Glinds and the Indian 
crossed over. Ihave no doubt that it was their in- 
tention to give Charlesa beating, if no worse. When 
they crossed, he turned and faced them. 
“You scoundrel!” he exclaimed to Glinds. “Strike 
me or lay your hand on me if you dare!” and he drew 
his revolver and cocked it. 
“Think I’m afraid of your old rusty pistol, you 
——!"’ shouted Glinds, and leaped forward with his 
club raised, as if to strike; but whether he intended 
to strike Charles, or to knock the pistol from his 
hand, it is hard to say. 





Legally, they had as much right to set traps by the 





The album went by the next mail, and since | stream and pond ashe had. But the manner in which 


Dane fired the revolver, and Glinds was shot just 


more int ting ride in a horse-car at a very trifling 
expense, than in Washington City. One line of cars 
takes you from Georgetown to the Navy Yard gate, 
a distance of five or six miles. Another, the “Belt 
Line,” starts from the Capitol, and takes you round 
the entire city, coming back to its starting point. 

Still another, called the 7th Street line, carries its 
passengers from the boundary line between city and 
country, to the very edge of the river, where you can 
step into any of the different water craft which bear 
you to Mt. Vernon and other points. 

The route from the Navy Yard leads almost contin- 
uously along Pennsylvania Avenue, affording many 
pleasant glimpses of the river, and the hills of Vir- 
ginia in the distance. Pennsylvania Avenue East, 
ends at the foot of the Capitol. 

On our way, we pass a tall old brick house that 
stands almost by itself, and which was once the home 
of Washington. Also a block of substantial brick 
buildings that played a conspicuous part during the 
war. 

One of them was used asa prison. It is now con- 
verted into a handsome dwelling-house. For a long 
time it remained unimproved and empty, like a mel- 
ancholy ruin. Little boys stood awe-struck looking 
at ite broken windows, and the solemn enclosure 
where people were hung. 

It had the reputation of being haunted, and indeea 
has it still, though I fancy that does not trouble its 
present occupants. 

Not far from this block of buildings is another row 
of houses, once all the fashion, where Senators, and 
members of Congress, and Governors, and Captains, 
and Generals, were sure to congregate. Daniel Web- 
ster used often to be a guest there, and Abraham 
Lincoln, when he was plain Mr. Lincoln. 

On our left, as we rattle down the hill, stands the 
castle-like building of Mr. Ben Butler, a costly man- 
sion built of gray stone, and one that must tax the 
energies of the best housekeeper in the world, with 
its splendid furniture and multitude of rooms. I do 
not know who lives there, but not long ago it was oc- 
cupied by Senator Jones, one of the bonanza kings. 
Opposite the Capitol, if Congress is in session, we 
stop to let in three or four dignified Representatives 
of the country, but at the time of which I am writing, 
a colored woman enters with two little children, then 
a fashionable white lady, who is soon followed by an 
immense black laundress, who brings in a great bas- 
ket of clean clothes, and deposits it on everybody's 
toes, before she finds the right place for it. The 
fashionable lady shrinks away, but our laundress 
does not care—not she. 

“Good a right as anybody,” you might hear her 
mutter, and so of course she has. 

Passing the beautiful grounds of the Capitol, with 
its new marble pavements, new lawns, new shrubs, 
new trees and garden spots, we bow) merrily down 
the hill, the little darkey boys swaying hither and 
thither, their eyes growing larger every moment, 
and their feet grazing the rich garments that are hur- 





| below the collar-bone, on the left side. He fell for- 


riedly jerked away. 
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The sun lights up all the grand features of our | but sees not the persistent gentleman, who pres- 


magnificent Capitol, bringing its marble white-| ently staggers out, and the car proceeds to 
ness into fine relief against the blue of the sky on | Georgetown, passing the splendid new Govern- 
one side, and the dazzling green of the grounds | ment buildings, the Corcoran Art Gallery, and 


on the other. 


our British minister, Sir Edward Thornton, who 


And now we stop before the handsome monn-| is just going out riding with his daughters. The 
ment erected in honor of the Navy, while a| girls are said to be splendid horsewomen. 


Chinaman gets into the car, his oblique eyes, 
shining straight hair, and olive-hued cheeks 
marking him from the African element. He % 
has no pigtail, and is dressed like a Euro- 
pean, evidently with a desire to avoid being 
singular. He is probably an attaché of the 
Chinese minister. 

We pass the Botanical Gardens and Con- 
servatory, in which grow many of the rarer 
trees and flowers, and in whose sunny cor- 
ners the fig-tree flourishes. Set in the midst 
of a marble basin is the beautiful fountain 
bronght from the Centennial Exhibition, 
which seems to pour fluid sunshine from its 
many points, while the water leaps into the 
pool below, sparkling like showers of diamonds. 

From here, Pennsy!vania Avenue West extends 
its broad panoramic view to the White House. 
How beautiful it is, filled with splendid vehicles, 
lined on either side with magnificent trees, im- 
posing houses and handsome shops, its spacious 
sidewalks crowded with elegantly dressed women. 

At the janction of 7th Street we stop. On 
pours a crowd of persons of all sizes, ranks and 
complexions. Among them are three gigantic 
Indians, each in his bravest and brightest attire, 
followed by an aged, battered black man, who 
can hardly stand or walk, but whom his cane and 

















On our right looms 
up the fine building 
called Castle Stew- 
art, which came very 
near being de- 
stroyed by fire not 
long since. 

Over a bridge, 
where there is a long 
outlook on one side 
down the river, on 
the other along the 


canal, catching glorious glimpses of country resi- 
dences and undulating hills, we pass at last into 
the main street of Georgetown, an old city of 
whose quaint lanes, and houses, and breezy 
heights we will speak some other time. 
GARRY Moss. 
———+o—_—_———- 

A DIVIDED PARTY. 

The only party in France which still opposes 
the Republicans with any show of strength is 
that of the Bonapartists. The other two monareh- 
ical parties—the Legitimists and the Orleanists— 
seem to have subsided into a state of abeyance, 





one or two kind hands help along to a seat. 

He is evidently one of those curiosities known 
as old plantation hands, and if his story could be 
read in his aged face, what a romance would it | 
open up of the days that are gone? | 

Commend me for native dignity to an Indian. | 
These chiefs of their race, be-feathered, be- 
painted, and displaying all the colors of the rain- | 
bow in their stained leggings and bright orna- | 
ments, never look round. 

Straight as arrows and grave as owls they sit, 
the hage rings in their ears shaking with the 
movement of the car. Oneinvoluntarily wonders 
what they can be thinking about, or whether the 
pretty red and white faces of the Washington 
belles opposite, quite as cumbrously loaded with 
chains, charms, bracelets and ear-rings, engage 
their attention. 

I dare say the redskins are comparing their 
own dusky women of the wigwam with these 
bleached and civilized beauties, and no doubt the 
comparison is in favor of the black-eyed, blanket- 
ed squaws. 

But you can learn little of an Indian’s opinion 
from his looks. He gazes at shop windows, noble 
buildings, works of art, and beautiful women, 
with the same stolid composure. What would 
one give to know what he thinks as he walks the 
city streets and notes the wonders of civilization! 

But here we are at the Treasury, where our | 
savage visitors get out, and where they will cer 
tainly wonder, if they are capable of that emotion, 
when they are shown the millions upon millions 
shut up behind those solid walls, and where the 
great ‘‘father of the building,” as they call Secreta- 
ry Sherman, will talk to them of finance and cur- 
rency, so that they will leave the city wiser by a 
notion or two. 

We turn the corner of the Treasury, delighted 
with its smiling parterres of flowers in full bloom, 
and the graceful fountain at its front, pass the 


and have ceased to seek to overthrow the Repub- 
lican government. 

But the Bonapartists themselves, loudly as 
they talk, and fiercely as they assail the party in 
power, are just now very weak, and do not give 
the Republicans much cause for fear. 

It is their great misfortune that, by the death 
of the young Prince Louis Napoleon, in Zululand, 
a year and a half ago, they lost the only leader 
under whom they could be united. The next 
heir of the Bonaparte family was Prince Jerome 
Napoleon, a man who has always been distrusted 
by the men who advocate a restoration of the 
Empire. 

One reason for this hostile feeling towards him 
has been, that Prince Jerome Napoleon often op- 
posed the Emperor Napoleon III. while he was on 
the throne; and that, since that potentate’s fall 
and death, he has been, or professed to be, an ar- 
dent Republican. 

Each year he has increased the dislike of the 
party which has been forced to follow him, by 
uttering radical opinions very distasteful to them, 
until at last he has taxed their patience beyond 
endurance. 

By declaring himself in favor of expelling the 
Jesuits and other Catholic bodies from France, 
Prince Jerome Napoleon has caused an open 
breach among the Bonapartists. 

The leaders of the party met recently, and a 
large majority of them passed a vote, calling up- 
on the Prince to withdraw from his place at their 
head, and to give over his claim to the Imperial 
throne to his eldest son, young Prince Louis. 

They sent a committee of prominent men to 
him to urge upon him this demand. Prince Je- 
rome Napoleon received them coldly, and in re- 
sponse to their request, declared that he would not 
give up the position conferred on him by the will 
of the first Napoleon, but would still remain as 





Freedman’s Bank, from which such splendid pos- 
sibilities were expected, and the White House, 
whose grounds are odorous with the scent of 
flowers. 

Our party is now increased by a seedy, much 
inebriated gentleman, and an exceedingly homely 
Irish woman, bearing two immense bundles. 
The woman is so unfortunate as to seat herself by 
the side of our tipsy passenger. 

To her he addresses himself with all the suavity 
of a man of the world, asking, with maudlin in- 
terest, how she is, how her family is, and whether 
she is going into the country for the summer. 

The woman looks studiously another way, her 
eves fixed on the car ceiling. Presently she 
makes a barrier 6f one of the huge bundles, and 


the heir of the Bonapartes. Then he curtly 
showed his visitors the door. 

This decision divides the Bonapartists into two 
bitterly hostile factions: One adheres to Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, not because they like him per- 
sonally, but because he is the heir designated by 
the founder of the family. The other faction 
breaks away, and refuses altogether to work for 
the elevation of a man they detest, and an 
avowed Republican, to the throne they hope to 
reéstablish. 

Thus, the very action of its enemies serves to 
strengthen and perpetuate the young Republic. 
The Bonapartists, divided and bitter as they are, 
are no longer to be feared. It will probably be 
years before they can again become formidable. 

It may be, indeed, that death, which deprived 





the whole car smiles. Thus fortified, she hears 








the Bonapartists of a youthful chief who called 


forth all their affection and confidence, may in- 
tervene to take away a Prince whom no one of 
them can follow with ardor, and whom many of 
them cannot follow at all. Then they might rally 
with enthusiasm to the amiable young Priuce 
Louis, his son, who would become the heir. Only 
one other event seems at all likely to revive the 
faltering hope and courage of the party; that is, 
the entrance of the Republicans themselves upon 
foolish and extravagant courses. The Republi- 
cans are in the dangerous position of a party that 
is too powerful for its own good. Should it use 
its power for purposes of revenge, or to introduce 
violent measures; should its counsels become di- 
vided, and its fanatical element get the upper 
hand,—then evena party so weak as the Bonapart- 
ists now are, may recover its strength, and prove 
a menace to the very existence of the Republic. 

But if the Republic continues on its way wisely, 
the course is now open to establish it as the per- 
manent government of France. 





IF WE WOULD. 


If we would but check the speaker 
When be ere his neighbor’s fame; 

If we would but a the erring, 
Ere we utter words of blame; 

If we would, how many might we 
Turn from paths of sin and shame. 


Ah, the wrongs that a be righted 
If we would but see the way! 
Ah, the — that might be lightened 
Every hour and ony Oe 
If we would but hear the pleadings 
Of the hearts that go astray! 
In each life, however lowly, 
ere are is of mighty good; 
Still, we shrink from e~nl’s appealing 
thatimid“ifwe uld;” 
But a God who judge: .: all things 
Knows the truth is, ‘‘if we would.” 


en ee 
THE PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 


The Constitution of the Confederate States, at 
the time of their secession from the Union, mod- 
elled in general upon that of the United States, 
provided that the President should hold his office 
for a term of six years, and should not be re- 
elected. This was one of a few minor changes— 
exclusive of those of more importance, going to 
the root of government—which experience seemed 
to prove to be wise. . 

It has long been a favorite idea with certain 
politicians and statesmen, that our Constitution 
should be amended by lengthening the executive 
term of office. The movement for such a change 
dates back before the Civil War; but it has not 
made the slightest progress in the last twenty 
years, although a session of Congress rarely 
passes without the introduction of a resolution to 
amend the Constitution in this respect. 

The events of this year seem to have prepared 
the public mind for a fresh and serious consider- 
ation of the question. We were just entering 
upon a season of renewed prosperity, when it was 
interfered with and interrupted by political agi- 
tation. No doubt business will quickly recover 
itself. But in the meantime valuable opportu- 
nities have been lost. It will not be strange, 
therefore, if a strong agitation should now be 
started, to relieve commerce of the embarrassing 
and sometimes disastrous interruptions caused by 
too frequent political campaigns. 

We have given the strongest practical reason 

for making the change, but there is another which 
we shall presently mention of not much inferior 
force. During a political campaign, men think 
too much of public affairs to pay proper attention 
to business. It is a well-known truth that there 
is always a falling-off in trade, in the years when 
the election of a President occurs.' 
The other reason is that changes of government 
policy are greatly dreaded, and are apt to be dis- 
astrous to commerce. This would be the chief 
reason, if it were not true that such changes are 
feared more frequently than they have been 
made. We do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that a change from a Republican to a Demo- 
cratic administration is more to be dreaded than 
one from a Democratic toa Republican. Itis any 
reversal of policy that is objected to. 

Business can live and thrive under any form of 
government, under any rulers, under any policy, 
provided only that the institutions and the admin- 
istration are stable. If merchants and capitalists 
only know what to expect, they can lay their 
plans with confidence, and get a profit out of 
business under any system. 

Uncertainty as to the future is destructive of 
business, and such uncertainty is caused when- 
ever there is a chance that the party in opposition 
may come into power. If then, the times when 
such chances are possible cin be made less fre- 
quent without bringing any other peril to take 
the place of that which is removed, the reform is 
a real improvement. 

It is interesting to notice that for a great many 
years a change in this direction has been going 
on steadily in our State governments. The old 
system of electing a Governor and Legislature 
every year has been almost wholly abandoned. 
There are now only two States in the Union 
which elect a Governor annually; and nearly, or 
quite, one-half of them make the term three or 
four years. 

No evil has resulted. Not one State has ever 
shortened a Governor’s term. ‘The public liber- 
ties are fully preserved, the public business is 
wisely transacted. So far as can be judged from 
an experiment on a small scale, it is completely 





successful, and quite the reverse of harmful. 


We do not know in what form the proposition 
will be male, but it is not unlikely to be quite 
sweeping. Ifa President were to be elected for 
eight years, the Senators for ten years, and Con- 
gressmen for four years, it would be a system 
quite as self-consistent as the present, and it 
would secure such stability of the laws, and such 
experience for public officers, as are not now pos- 
sible. 





VIRTUE IN FASHION. 

A floating paragraph gives the news that it is “‘fash- 
ionable” at present in New York for young men of 
fortune to be strictly moral. Deep drinking has 
“gone out.” Del hery is reck d “low.” “Our 
best young men,” remarks the writer, “are steady 
and moral.” 

It seems at first highly ridiculous to think of good 
morals as a fashionable usage, a feature of the sea- 
son, like plush sacques, and the new way of waltzing. 
We shall perhaps see it announced hereafter in the 
fashion papers that looseness, now strictly confined 
to pantaloons, is to be totally banished from behavior; 
and that it is no longer comme il faut to carry a night- 
key. 

Who knows but we shall read that obedience to 
parents is de rigeur in the circles of fashion, and no 
young man is admitted to the best society unaccom- 
panied by his mother! 

But perhaps the notion of good conduct being fash- 
ionable is not quite so ridiculous as it seems. Vice 
has been fashionable; why not virtue? 

Vice was in very high fashion for two or three cen- 
turies, counting from Francis I., King of France, the 
first king in modern times who was constantly and 
notoriously dissolute. His bad example was followed 
by his successor, and copied by Charles II. of Eng- 
land. It corrupted nearly every court in Europe; and 
where the court was corrupt, the nobility was likely 
to be not less so. 

For at least two hundred years the conspicuous and 
splendid classes in every leading nation were disso- 
lute and debauched, even down to our own day. In 
1750, for example, there was scarcely a virtuous court 
in Europe; and with the exception of the court of 
George III., there was none in the present century 
until Queen Victoria ascended the English throne. 

If a young man of fortune behaved like a civilized 
and intelligent being,—i. e., if he was temperate, 
moral, studious and thoughtful,—he was apt to be 
regarded as wanting in “spirit; and vast numbers 
of young men affected debauchery, as well as prac- 
tised it, merely to avoid this reproach. 

The ideal young man is, of course, above such un- 
worthy considerations; but then, the ideal young man 
is—ideal. There are a good many of the other kind 
—the real, the actual young men, who are proud of 
their boots and neckties, and like to go with the 
crowd. 

An old teacher told us the other day that there 
are three kinds of young men in every college: 1, The 
strong and good third, who will do right anyhow; 
2, The weak and ill-disposed third, who will be 
pretty sure to go wrong; 3, The middling third, 
who will go right or wrong, according to the current. 

It is this last-named class who are so much under 

the power of fashion. If, for two hundred years, 
this intermediate kind of young men have gone into 
vice, because vice was fashionable, some of them 
may follow the fashion of virtue. 
We therefore hasten to chronicle the fact that the 
newspapers declare that to be reckoned a man of 
fashion in New York, itis no longer necessary to 
break any of the Commandments, nor imitate any of 
the loweranimals. One point gained in “fashionable 
life!” 
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ABOUT RATTLESNAKES. 
A recent number of an English scientific journal 
contains an tof an att t made by Dr. Ar- 
thur Stradling, surgeon on board the British man-of- 
war Elbe, on August ist, to test the bite of a rattle- 
snake on his own person, with the antidotes. Dr. 
Stradling shut himself up in his cabin after mid- 
night with ligatures, ammonia, nitric acid, brandy 
and the serpent, Crotalus horridus. 
The snake was a small one, with but two rattles; 
but lively and not at all inclined to lend himself to 
the cause of science. When the doctor introduced 
his gloved hand into the box, proposing to be bitten 
on the fleshless part of the wrist, the snake sprang 
out at the other arm, and inflicted two punctures, 
leaving the fang in one. 
Dr. Stradling shut the snake up, pulled out the 
fang with forceps, and sat down to write out his sen- 
sations, and to apply his remedies. He had no sen- 
sations and applied no remedies. 
About four hours later he suddenly perceived a 
lump rising on his arm, and turned to the table to 
get the nitric acid, when he became dizzy and fell 
on his cot insensible. 

There he was found an hour or two later, paralyzed 
in the lower extremities, his breath scarcely percepti- 
ble, his eyes fixed and glassy. Frightful convulsions 
followed, and it was only after the most vigorous 
treatment with brandy, sulphuric acid and ammonia 
for two days that he rallied. “He was as weak,” 
says his attendant physician, “‘as a baby, and a mere 
lay figure for the exhibition of beef-tea, arrow-root 
and misplaced sympathy.” No good could possibly 
result from so foolhardy an experiment. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the eminent American espe- 
cialist in nerve-diseases, made the poison of the rat- 
tlesnake and its remedy the subject of years of study 
and experiment. His monograph on the subject was 
published by the Smithsonian Institute. 

The result of his researches was that no known 
specific against the bite of this serpent is so certain 
as whiskey, swallowed until the patient becomes 
drunk. 

The hunters and trappers of the lower Alleghanies 
reached this conclnsion long ago without any scien- 
tific research. We have heard among them of in- 
numerable instanees of bites, but of none which 
proved fatal when whiskey was taken in time and in 
sufficient quantity, though in cases where the snake 
was old, and its fangs full of venom, the health of 
the victim was injured for life. 








Against the bite of the copperhead ( Trigonoeepha- 
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‘occasion by a war-dance. 
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lus contortrix), however, it is said to prove totally 
ineffectual. 
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NOVEMBER’METEORS. 

About the 13th of November is the time to look 
for November meteors. The earth then breaks 
through this meteor-zone, a gigantic ellipse whose 
peribelion point rests on the earth’s orbit, and whose 
aphelion point extends beyond the planet Uranus. 

Unlike the August meteors, the meteoric matter is 
not yet scattered through the whole zone, but re- 
mains concentrated in a portion of it, and it is only 
when the earth passes through this portion that we 
have a brilliant meteoric shower. 

This occurs once in about thirty-three years, the 
period of its revolution. The last shower took place 
in 1866—67, and the next one may be expected in 
1899. 

Nothing in celestial phenomena can be more beauti- 
ful than one of these showers of fire. Those who saw 
the last one will never forget the grand display, and 
the shower of 1899 is anticipated as one of the most 
interesting coming astronomical events. 

The November meteors, like the August, are asso- 
ciated with a comet known as Tempel’s comet. 
They seem to radiate from the constellation Leo, 
and are therefore called Leonids. 

A curious origin is ascribed to their introduction 
into the system. The four outer planets are great 
comet disturbers. If one of these luckless wander- 
ers approaches too near, they make nothing of turn- 
ing it out of its course. Such an event occurred 
about the year 126 of our era. Tempel’s comet en- 
croached upon the domains of Uranus, and was bent 
into a new orbit by his attraction. 

The comet with the meteors following in its train 
has ever since been a well-behaved member of our 
system. In the course of countless revolutions, the 
meteoric matter will gradually be scattered around 
the whole orbit, and we shall have showers every 
year instead of having those that recur once in thirty- 
three years. 

Nothing is, however, more uncertain than cometic 
action, and the earth in her coming annual passage 
may encounter a richer harvest than usual, It is 
well, therefore, for observers to scan the skies on 
the nights between the 10th and 14th of November. 
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SHY, PROUD INDIAN YOUTH. 

The United States Government is educating a few 
Indian youths at the Hampton School. The teachers 
find an obstacle in the shy, proud, independent na- 
ture of these national wards. They are ambitious to 
go “the white man’s road,” but they do not want to 
appear thus ambitious. 

A writer in Harper’s Magazine illustrates this shy, 
proud self-consciousness by an incident of the class- 
room. 

When visitors are admitted, the Indian pupils be- 
come shy and distrustful. They fret at being objects 
of curiosity. 

“Laughing Face,” says {the writer, “will not even 
smile, or show any sign of intelligence, nor will he 
condescend to respond in any way except by a grunt 
to his teacher’s effort. All this before strangers. 
But when they are gone, Laughing Face, with much 
difficulty, writes on the board, ‘I sorry I not try,’ for 
his teacher. 

“An Indian girl,” continues the writer, “stands 
leaning on the balustrade of the piazza, her eyes 
turned towards the waters of the bay, but seemingly 
seeing nothing. She might as well be behind a red 
mask, for any shadow of expression on her face. 

“You speak to her; she does not understand one 
word that you say, nor does she turn her head or eyes. 

“You touch the dusky cheek,—you might as well 
touch astone. But behind that mask she is watching 
you. She is learning every minute, but she will not 
let you know it. If she is touched, you will be none 
the wiser. If she is sorry, she will not ask your sym- 
pathy. 

“On a Christmas night, the Indian boys at Hamp- 
ton contributed their share to the amusement of the 
hey prepared their cos- 
tumes unaided, and executed the dance with so much 
truth that it was frightful. But the next morning, 
when ‘clothed and in their right mind,’ they sat in 
their class-room, and their teacher said,— 

««] was afraid I had lost my boys last night. Iam 
glad to get you back again,’— 

“They answered as with one voice, ‘We are so glad 
to get back!’” 

—__—_—_<+@>—<—_—_—_———_ 
A MOSQUE IN LONDON. 

A strange thing occurred in London this fall. The 
Mahommedan residents in the city, who are now a 
somewhat numerous body, met on the great day of 
their religion, and celebrated public worship accord- 
ing to Mahommedan rites. The Koran was chanted, 
prayers were offered for the Sultan, and all things 
were done as in a Mosque on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, or the banks of the Ganges. 

The meeting took place in the mansion of an East 
Indian gentleman resident in London, and the assem- 
bly was chiefly composed of persons from India who 
are living in England for purposes of business or 
education. There were also some Turkish merchants 
and travellers present. It is the intention of these 
London Mahommedans to erect a mosque in the city 
for the regular performance of Mahommedan rites. 
Then, a Londoner may see a Christian church, a 
Jewésh synagogue, a Greek chapel, and a Mahomme- 
dan mosque, all within a short distance of one an- 
other. 

——_—_+er—_——_- 
SAVED BY FIRE. 

A man’s conscience will sometimes play him 
strange tricks when he is knowingly doing wrong. 
An amusing illustration of this occurred many years 
ago in Connecticut. The incident is also a graphic 
comment on the Hebrew proverb, “The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth.” ° 

A farmer had suffered from petty pilfering. He 
suspected one of his neighbors. Keeping a sharp 
lookout, he saw, one night, the suspected man com- 
ing out of his barn with a large bundle of hay on his 
back. Instead of rousing the neighbors, or even 
meeting the man face to face, and charging him with 
the crime, the farmer rushed into his house, where a 
wood-fire was still burning. Seizing a blazing brand, 





he noiselessly overtook the thief, and thrust the 
brand into the hay, and retired. 

In a minute or two the thief was suddenly startled 
by the crackling flames bursting over his head. 
Thinking the fire had been sent from heaven to con- 
sume him, he dropped the bundle and ran home as 
fast as his almost paralyzed legs would carry him. 

The next day he sought the farmer. With great 
distress of mind he confessed all his petty pilferings 
and told how heaven had punished him. Penitently 
he avowed his purpose to live an honest life. The 
farmer forgave him, and what was more, never told 
the story until after the death of the penitent thief— 
who faithfully adhered to his resolution. 


eS Sil iy 
THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 

We will send the Companion free to January, 
1881, to all new subscribers sent us in the months 
of November and December of this year. If 
any of our readers have not received the Annual 
Announcement of the CoMPANION, they can have 
one sent them by notifying the publishers, 

How te get New Subscribers.—If you wish 
to secure some of the Presents and Premiums 
offered for new subscribers to the ComPANION, 
and have no papers to use as specimen-copies, 
send to us three three-cent stamps, and a package 
of the CoMPANIONS will be mailed to you. 


PERRY Mason & Co. 

+o>—_- ---— 
A WOMAN’S POWER. 

Good women exercise a strange power over men. 
The influence of Marcia caused the Christians to be 
leniently treated by the cruel Emperor Commodus, 
in the second century. Peter the Great of Russia 
was so passionate that he d crazy when he lost 
his temper. But his wife could calm him, when no 
one else dared approach the angry Czar. An inci- 
dent told in an English journal illustrates woman’s 
influence: 

During the Lancashire riots of 1878, a mob of rough 
men went out to Burnley with the intention of wreck- 
ing one of the houses which stood a little way out of 
the town. The owner of the house, one of the em- 
ployers, was away from home; but his young wife 
had remained, and was alone with her servants. 

Hearing that the dreaded mob was coming, she 
went out and stood at her door to receive the rioters. 

Seeing her, they paused; then she addressed them, 
told them that her husband was away, and that she 
was there alone at their mercy. She offered them 
what food she had, and asked them to go and leave 
her in peace. The result of this appeal was remark- 
able. The rioters threw down the stones which they 
had brought with them to cast at the windows, and 
went away quietly, leaving her house untouched. 

Such is woman’s influence. Strong in her very 
weakness, she tamed the rude mob, which would 
have laughed at threats, and been deaf to any other 
appeal. 








——__—_+or—— 
TWO ENIGMATICAL POETS. 

Robert Browning is the enigmatical poet of Eng- 
land. He has written some of the finest poetry in 
the language, but he has mingled with it enigmas 
that would honor a “puzzle column” intended for 
scholars. A pleasant story is told of a meeting be- 
tween the Chinese Minister in England, who is him- 
self a poet, and Mr. Browning: 


After the mutual courtesies, Mr. Browning, having 
learned that His —— was also a oa ex- 

ressed a desire to know how much he had pub- 
ished. “Only two or three volumes,’’ was the reply 
through the er. 

“Then,” sai r. Browning, “I am a gveater 
offender than His Excellency, and unequal to him in 
self-restraint. What kind of poetry does His Ex- 
cellency write—pastoral, humorous, epic, or what?” 

There was a ew for ashort time. At length the 
interpreter said that His Excellency thought the 
poetry would be better described as “enigmatic.” 

“Surely,” replied Mr. Browning, “there ought, 
then, to be the deepest —— between us, for 
that is just the criticism which is brought against 
my own works, and I believe it to be a just one.” 





—_ —_— +O - 
“LONG SWEETNIN’.” 

Awriter inthe Portland Transcript, giving a se- 
ries of “‘Kentucky Sketches,”’ says, “An enthusiastic 
hunter was lost in the woods one evening and obliged 
to pass the night at the nearest cabin. He was hos- 
pitably received, and supper was soon on the table. 
Corn-bread ‘middling’ and coffee constituted the 
bill of fare, with which our friend was well content: 


“Which will you have,” asked his hostess, as she 
poured the coffee, “long sweetnin’ or short sweet- 
nin’?” 

The gentleman meditated a moment, unwilling to 
confess his ignorance of this radical classification of 
sweets; then, answering at a venture, “Long sweet- 
ening,” he received a sticky deluge of sugar-house 
molasses. He afterwards learned that “short sweet- 
nin’ ”’ is sugar. 

Molasses is the favorite sauce of many Kentucky 
people. The children eat it three times a day, and 
one of the supreme moments of a country school- 
boy’s life is when he takes a wide-mouthed bottle 
from the depths of his dinner-basket, and invites his 
admiring friends to “have some of these molasses.” 

—— +> - 
A LIFE RUINED. 

Frightening weak people is one ef the meanest, as 
well as one of the wickedest, of that class of jokes 
which imperil human life. The funeral of a young 
woman recently took place in Indiantown, N. B. 
The story of her sad life ought to be a warning to 
practical jokers. 

Several years ago, while she was but a girl, a gen- 
tleman of her acquaintance thought he would play a 
joke on her, never imagining for a moment that it 
would result as seriously as it did. He arrayed him- 
self in a diabolical rig, and presented himself before 
her. 

She was naturally of a weak and nervous tempera- 
ment, and the shock caused by the frightful appari- 
tion proved too much for her. She fell in a spasm, 
only to wake a raving maniac. For five or six years, 
her friends managed to keep her at home, until her 
health began to fail, when they very reluctantly de- 
cided upon sending her to the asylum. She lingered 
there for some time, until death relieved her of her 
suffering.— Toronto (Ont.) Mail. 

~~ +r 

A cuttp who had been playing in Auckland Park 
boasted, on returning home, that she had seen and 
been spoken to by ‘the Lord a “What did 
he say?” “Qh, he frowned and said, ‘Get off the 
grass!’ ” 
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SORRENTO WOODS. 
A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-Workers. Send 
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Hartford, Conn. 
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pls | ESTERBROOK'S STEEL PENS. 


Made in eve Style, Shape, 


and Variety. 
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DECALCOMANTE, 100 large, 25cts. ; 300 sinall, 25 cts. ; 
All for $l. Agents wanted. Catalogue free. WALLACE 
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Hakfs, 4 Neck Ties, one Clearing Comb, 1 Tooth Brush, 2 
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| number of articles for gents’ use, 
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Beautifully Illustrated C. Fras. 
Address F.M. VAN A 
A 208 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
State which paper you saw this advertisement in- 
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Cleopatra’s Needle, 
Now in course of erection in Central Park, New York. 
CHILDREN, send a 3-cent stamp, for return postage, to 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 14 West léth St., New 
York, and you will receive a beautiful colored Litho- 
pa icture, with description, of this celebrated Egypt- 

n obelisk. It is ‘just the thing” for your albums. 
and STEREOPTICONS of all_kinds and_ prices, 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
BITI » &e. A profitable business for a man 
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ome Amusement. Send stamp for 116 
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A Superb Christmas Cift. 
PLEASE REFER TO PAGE 372 


of the Premium List we sent you last week. On this 
page you will find fully described our new and 


GREAT SCROLL SAW OFFER 
for the coming season, This is the most valuable offer 
evermade. Weadvise all who expect to order the $2 Holly 
to do so very soon, if they wish to get one in season for 
Christmas, Trhis cut shows the model of our new 








HARVEST OR HOLLY SCROLL SAW, No. 0, 


we propose to sell for only $2. It is all Iron. Has the 
Patent Hrietion | jutch motive power, a Polished 
Tilting Table, Improved 
Strainin Rod, Improved Arms and patent Arm- 
Guides. 4. haadsome painted and decorated. It will 
cut a cirele of 40 inehes, and will make from 800 to 
strokes per minute, It will cut as rapidly and saw 
through as thick lumber as a high-cost machine. A small 
boy can set it up and learn to use it in fifteen minutes, 
With each Saw we give extra Designs and B es. 
Over 30,000 of these machines are now being made, but 
the prospect is that it will require double this number to 
supply the immense demand. We again u the great 
importance of sending your order for this machine with- 
out delay, as all ordere will be filled in their turn, 


| PERRY MASON & CoO., 
i 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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NOW BBADY. 
OUR CATALOGUE 


DRY COODS 


—FOR THE— 


FALL OF i880. 


Very useful to Ladies in the country. Sent free on 
application, Mention the Companion, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway and 20th Street, New York. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 














Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 

THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the 
work and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 
yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention 
name of Machine and number of thread. 

MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas St.,N.Y. 248 Chestnut St., 

Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FLEXIBLE 


Hip Corset 


Is warranted not to break 
over the hips. It gives an 
elegant Figure, and fits 
with perfect ease. l’rice by 





$125; with Tampico Bust 
(Perfection Corset), $1 75. 


Warner Bros., 


351 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


10 CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR 45c. 
4 Page Autograph Album, 12 Xmas and New 
Year Cards, 10 Floral Cards, 48p. Comic Album, }2 
Japanese Cards, 64 p. Item Book,l0 Bird Cards, 12S. 8. 
Cards, 32 p. Japanese Album, 12 Orient Cards, 12 Wors- 
ted Patterns, and 400 Album Quotations. All for 45 cts. 
64 Page Auto: ph Album, Illustrated with 32 Pen 
Scrolls, Birds, Ferns,Japanese pictures, Mot- 
toes, etc., in Colors! Japanese Cover (and 100 Album 
uotations). All for lic; 6 for 60c. Stamps taken. 
00 Floral, Bird, Japanese, Xmas, New Year, 
and Orient Cards, and 64 p. Autograph Al- 
bum. Al for 38e. J. F.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, Box Y. 
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DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Censumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat, 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cure it, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and a quiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


PILLOW-INHALER ° 


For Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, &c. s 
A new, Rational treatment, in- 
dorsed by reputable physicians 
and leading druggists. Tue Pit- e 
LOW-INHALER applies Medicated 
* Air to the mucous lining of the @ 
Nose, Throat and Lungs ALE 
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NIGHT, from honest medicines, found in any drug 

@ store. No “Secret.” Formula published. No time wasted. @ 
Retire as usual, and breathe in health Eight Hours 

* instead of for a few minutes, as in the old method. Abso- y 
lutely Antidotes ia and Poisonous Gases. fe as sun- 
shine. Contains valves, medicine reservoirs,ete. Perfect 
comfo D au jornmen' 

@ comfort, perfectly pleasant, beautiful ad t. Lays @ 

flat on the pillow. $5 with medicine complete. Yout 

@ money back in a week if you wish it. Send draftson 8 
PO ia. P.O, order or Registered letters only. 

hia. P rd Ri ed | 
&® JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & Co., 
602 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa- 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. Many who have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound . Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 


CURES FEVER AND ACUE 
ate ag say itis a perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
uinine. h 


Quinine. Dose thesame. Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
me, price $1.50 
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LINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
{ 9 
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by the tasteful and re- 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
CASHMERE | i sea secherens or 





perfumes. The name 
BOUQUET | eyE"eC3""on nc 
SO AP of superior and uniform 

° | quality. 
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For the Companion. 


OCTOBER. 


Full of the subtle essence of the year, 
Its pathos and its glow, 

Clear skies with gorgeous sunsets, yellow moon, 
And lights which ebb and flow. 


Fall of the purpling siege and its stains, 
The ripe fruits’ mellow fall, 

The smell of orchards, and through cotton-fields 
The shrill cicada’s call. 

Full of the golden harvests and their cheer, 

uty ere decay : 

The fleeting moment, when the earth looks up 

To some superna] day ,— 


Some day when work is wrought, and ease is won, 
When folded hands can wait 

Whilst eyes look up. and through the sunset bars 
See angels at the gate. 


The red heart of the rose burns out its life,— 
But yet no petals fade, 

For the gold veil of Isis wraps the earth 
Before its moan is made. 


No spring-time freshness and no sumimer-tide 
Methinks can seem so fair 

Aa these sweet restful days, when Autumn breathes 
Its spirit in the air. 


Oh, tender days too dreamy for regret! 
Vagne sadness sweet as love; 
Oh, calm in fevered pulses, whilst fair peace 
Broods o’er me as « dove! 
I pause upon the threshold, looking back 
At summer’s wild unrest,— 
Before me the white death of winter-tide, 
But with me perfect rest. 
Stay, stay, O lovely month of peaceful suns! 
Of mists like fleecy veila, 
Of crimson banners in each woodland copse, 
And perfumed southern gales. 
Mrs. Marte B. WILLIAMs. 


- a. oe ——$——— 
For the Companion. 
A PRINCELY CHRISTIAN MER- 
CHANT. 

One of the shortest sermons on record is said 
to have been preached by the witty Dean Swift. 

A collection for the poor was to be taken, and 
the Dean, who had been criticised for the length 
of his sermon on a similar occasion, took as his 
text Prov. 19:17, “He that hath pity upon the 
poor lendeth unto the Lord.”’ “If you like the 
security, down with the dust,’’ said the Dean, 
and that was all. The collection was unusually 
large. 

But a much shorter sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg at the funeral of Robert 
B. Minturn, a princely Christian merchant of 
New York. The minister gave ont as his text 
the words of the prophet Micah (6:8), ‘‘He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good: and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 

The sermon consisted of three words, uttered 
with measured emphasis: ‘‘So did he.”’ Nothing 
more. 

The dead man was worthy of the eulogy. 
Throughout the city he had been known as “‘the 
Poor Man’s Friend.”’ Actively engaged in a 
large business, he was foremost in works of be- 
nevolence. Maunificent in his charities, he gave, 
what many liberal men do not, brains and time, 
as well as heart, to helping forward « vast varie- 
ty of agencies for the benefit of the poor and af- 
flicted. 

Every Sunday he might be seen sitting on one 
of the uncushioned benches of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, whose glory was that it could 
truthfully inscribe over its doors the words of the 
Hebrew proverbialist: ‘“[The rich and poor meet 
together; the Lord is the maker of them all.” 

One of the noblest charities of the city of New 
York is St. Luke’s Hospital. It is a Christian in- 
stitution whose work illustrates its motto: Corpus 
Sanare, Animam Salvare.”” (To heal the body, to 
save the soul). 

A gift of ten thousand dollars, privately put in- 
to Dr. Muhlenberg’s hands by Mr. Minturn, 
started the hospital. The manner of the gift 
showed the merchant's idea of the high and 
blessed way of giving. He desired that no names 
should be affixed to the donations for the hospital. 

One Sunday morning, in the ordinary offertory 
there were found five bills of one thousand dol- 
lars each, labelled ‘For St. Luke’s Hospital.” 
Mr. Minturn happened to be in the vestry when 
the offertory was brought in. 

‘*Let me hold those bills a moment; I want to 
tonch such money,” he said, overjoyed that 
others sympathized with his idea of unostenta- 
tious charity. 

Not only poor men but afflicted animals shared 
in Mr. Minturn’s pitifulness. One morning—it 
was long before any society looked after suffer- 
ing animalg—he was walking down town, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with a friend. 

“Stop a minute,” he said, abruptly breaking 
off the talk and dashing into the thronged street. 
A poor little calf was staggering between the 
vehicles in the vain attempt to keep up with its 
mother. She was being driven beyond her natu- 
ral gait by a cruel driver. 

The friend saw the princely merchant cross to 
where a job wagon stood. The calf was gently 
lifted in, some money was put into the wagoner’s 
hand, and he followed after the cow. 

One morning, while Bishop Potter was visiting 
at Mr. Minturn’s country house, he read at fami- 
ly prayer the parable of Dives and Lazarus. Re- 








ferring to it, Mr. Minturn said it was a passage 
of Scripture that often alarmed him. ‘‘A very 
solemn one, indeed,"’ replied the Bishop, “buat it 
is not a terror to the rich who give as they 
should of their riches.” 

“Ah, Bishop, what do any of us give but ‘the 
crumbs’ ?”’ rejoined the merchant who walked 
humbly with his God. 

———_-_~+@r — 
TWO FARMERDS’ WIVES. 

During a summer tour among the New. Eng- 
land mountains, Col. Higginson came across two 
types of farmers’ wives. ‘The thought impressed 
by the meeting was that ‘“‘home’’ meant much in 
their patient, silent lives, which areseldom broken 
by a holiday. He wrote to the Woman’s Journal 
what he saw: 


Walking by a comfortable farm-house, the 
other day, I was attracted by a remarkably fine 
lily, of a species new to me, which grew in a 
wooden urn on the doorstep. 

On closer inspection it proved so beautiful that 
my companion and I made bold to ring at tle 
door and ask for further information. 

We were at once cordially greeted by a cheery 
woman of middle age, who received with delight 
our praises of the lily, showed us a geranium 
and fuchsia which rivalled it in her affections, 
and insisted on our going into her old-fashioned 
panior, where a2 magnificentivy literally encircled 
the four sides of the room from a single root in 
the corner. 

She had come to us from the wash-tub, but she 
looked perfectly neat, and was as ready to talk 
as we to listen. 

She had lived ali her life in the house where 
we saw her; it had been occupied by three gen- 
erations of her own family before her; relics of 
their old-fashioned furniture were there, stoytly 
retained against the blandishments of furniture- 
hunters such as ourselves. Especially curious 
was a quaint old mirror, with heavy gilt frame, 
and an odd little clock at the top. 

Here our hostess had been married, here she 
had borne six children, several of whom had died; 
she had lived for a year or two in Boston, “hub 
of the universe,”” but she liked the old homestead 
better. 

She did all her own work,—the children at home 
being still young,—and she apologized profusely 
for the untidy appearance of a room in which we 
could nowhere detect a speck of dust. In her 
manners and language she would have appeared 
to advantage anywhere. 

She lived, to sure, near the village; but I 
am constantly receiving the same sort of impres- 
sion from the women whom one meets at the 
doors of lonely houses far up on the mountain 
side. 

Driving a long distance, one day, in search of a 
lost spy-glass, I was directed at last up a by-road 
leading from a by-road, and ending at length in 
a solitary mountain gorge, where there was but a 
single house. 

I could not imagine what had brought a settler 
there, until I noted a fine “sugar orchard’ of 
maple trees, the finest to be seen in that whole 
region. 

On my knocking at the farm-house door, it was 
opened by an old lady—I use the term advisedly 
—30 neat, so kind, so agreeable in expression 
and manners, that a city visitor would have felt 
justified in engaging a month’s board at once, on 
the face of appearances alone. 

For twenty-five years she had lived up in that 
lonely glen, going out of it only to attend ‘‘meet- 
ing” on Sunday, or to make rare purchases at 
the little village store. 

She did not seem to have thought of it as dis- 
tant or solitary until all of her children had left 
the farm to seek their fortunes elsewhere; but 
now she confessed to a wish to leave it, not be- 
cxuse it was in itself lonely, but because it was 
far from them. Cousequently, she now ho 
that ‘the’ would bay a farm nearer to other 
folds. 





+O, 
A REMARKABLE MACHINE. 

A machine has been invented by Dr. Mosso, of 
Turin, which measures thonght. It is called the 
plethysmograph, and its revelations are based on 
the fact that thought creates nervous action, 
which consumes in its performance a certain 
quantity of blood, and that quantity may be 
measured. In an address before the American 
Association of Science, Prof..G. F. Barker describes 
the machine and its working as follows: 


The forearm, for example, being the organ to 
be experimented on, is placed in a cylinder of 
water, and tightly enclosed. A ribber tube con- 
nects the interior of the cylinder with the record- 
ing apparatus. With the electric circuit by which 
the stimulus was applied to produce contraction 
were two keys, one of which was a dummy. 

It was noticed that, after using the active 
key several times, producing varying current 
strengths, the curve sank as before on pressing 
down the inactive key. Since no real effect was 
produced, the result was caused solely by the 
imagination, blood passing from the body to the 
brain in the act. 

To test further the effect of mental action, Dr. 
Pagliani, whose arm was in the apparatus, was 
requested to multiply two hundred and sixty- 
seven by eight mentally, and to make a sign 
when he had finished. The recorded curve 
showed very distinctly how much more blood 
the brain took to perform the operation. 

Hence the plethysmograph is capable of meas- 
uring the relative amount of mental power re- 
quired by different persons to work out the same 
mental problem. 

Indeed, Mr. Gaskell suggests the use of this in- 
strument in the examination room, to find out, 
in addition to the amount- of knowledge a man 
possesses, how much effort it causes him to pro- 
duce any particular result of brain-work. 

Dr. Mosso relates that, while the apparatus was 
set up in his room in Turin, a classical man came 
iu to see him. He looked very contemptuously 
apon it, and asked of what use it could be, saying 
that it couldn’t do anybody any good. 

. Mosso replied, ‘‘Well, now, I can tell you 
by that whether you can read Greek as easily as 
you can Latin.” 

As the classicist would not believe it. his own 
arm was put into the apparatus, and he was given 
the curve was the resnit. 

a Latin book to read, Avery slight sinking of 





The Latin book was then taken away, and a 
Greek book was given to him. This produced 
immediately a much deeper curve. 

He had asserted before that it was quite as 
easy for him to read Greek as Latin, and that 
there was no difficulty in doing either. Dr. 
Mosso, however, was able to show him that he 
was laboring under a delusion. 

Aguin, this apparatus is so sensitive as to be 
useful for ascertaining how much a person is 
dreaming. 

When Dr. Pagliani went to sleep in the ap; 
tus, the effect upon the resulting curve was very 
marked indeed. 

He said afterward that he had been in a sound 
sleep, and remembered nothing of what 
in the room—that he had been absolutely uncon- 
scious; and yet, every little movement in the 
room, such as the slamming of a door, the bark- 
ing of a dog, and even the knocking down of a 
bit of glass, were all marked on the curves. 

Sometimes he moved his lips, and gave other 
evidences that he was dreaming. ‘They were all 
recorded on the curve. the amonnt of blood re- 
quired for dreaming diminishing that ir the ex- 
tremities. 

cinsuiteeevalianacae 
For the Companion. 


THE EARL’S BOX. 


The Earl of Roden, last of a noble race, 
Famed for his gen’rous deeds and courtly 
Had in his stately hall a strong-box plac 
‘That bore these words, too deep to be erased,— 
* To be saved first in case of fire.” And all 
Who saw this oaken casket in his hall, 

On which he often.gazed with earnest eves, 
Supposed it held some rare and costly prize. 


For many years,—till age had blanched his hair,— 
‘There laid the box watched o’er with tender care. 
One greedy variet ’mong his servitors, 

Whose life the earl twice saved in cruel wars, 

Oft as the sentence on that box he read 

Resolved to break the lid when earl lay dead, 
And with the treasnres that it held to flee, 

His days to end in wild debauchery. 


And so it chanced upon a stormy night, 

With stealthy tread, by lantern’s feeble light, 

He sought the silent hall, and snatched the prize 

On which he long had looked with hungry eyes. 

In frantic haste he bore the box away, 

And tore its clasps apart at break of day 

In « deep wood, the while with fiendish glee 

He thought of royst’ring days beyond the sea. 

The cover broken, now he peers within; 

There rolled with hollow sound to mock his sin, 

To drive the wretch, the ungrateful robber, wild,— 

The broken playthings of a long-lost child! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HORSE THIEVES OF INDIA. 

The Khyber Pass is the chief gateway into 
Cabul. Sixteen miles from it is the city of 
Peshawur. Two miles from the city is the Eng- 
lish cantonment, containing nine or ten regi- 
ments. The adjoining valley and hills are full of 
professional robbers. The objects which they 
love to steal are arms, money and horses. In se- 
curing these they show skill and daring. A writer 
in Chambers’s Journal tells several anecdotes of 
these thieves which exhibit their skill in horse 
stealing: 


The most popular plan of horse stealing re- 
quires at least three men to carry it out comfort- 
ably and successfully. Onc of them quietly 
steals his way into the stable, and lays hold of a 
cord which has been pushed through one of the 
air holes in the wall by one of his friends outside. 

The two use the string as a saw, while the 
third man pours upon it a plentifal supply of 
water. The cord silently and speedily cuts its 
way down the mud wall. 

In a wonderfully short time the three craftsmen 
manage to saw round a portion of the wall, 
which when pushed outwards, leaves a space suf- 
ficent to allow a horse to pass out. 

This done, the remaining work presents no dif- 
ficulty. The ropes which bind the horse are cut, 
and in a short time he is cantering to the hills 
with generally two and sometimes his three new 
masters on his back. 

A somewhat bold and impudent exploit in the 
horse-stealing line was the amusement and the 
talk of the station for some days. The canton- 
ment is literally a camp. 

At sundown a chain of sentries communicating 
with each other is posted right round it. This 
demands a great number of men, and all regi- 
ments, cavalry and infantry, Earopean and na- 
tive, nightly give their proportions. 

A native trooper, on the occasion to which I re- 
fer, fastened his horse to the peg fixed about the 
middle of his ‘‘beat;” and to keep up his courage 
and himself warm—the night was very dark and 
bitterly cold—walked pretty smartly backwards 
and forwards on his ‘‘beat.”’ 

The extent of his walk was not more than thir- 
ty yards, and thus at no time could he have been 
more than fifteen yards from his charger. He 
was armed in the usual way witha short rifle and 
a tulwar, or sword, 

While thus doing duty, a hillman managed to 
crawl quite close to him without exciting notice; 
and waiting quietly until the sentry was near the 
end of his walk, and of course with his back to 
the horse, the robber cut the charger’s rope, 
mounted him, and in a moment was galloping 
from the station. 

The sentry fired his rifle in the direction in 
which his steed had gone; guards turned out, 
and a great noise was raised; but the outwitted 
soldier never saw his horse again. 

To him the loss was a serious one, as the horses 
of the native cavalry regiments do not belong to 
the government, but to the troopers themselves. 

a 

TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH. 

The Rev. Robert Collyer was brought up by a 
mother who had such a “faculty” that she managed 
to raise a family of four children and provide for 
herself and husband on four dollars and a half a 
week, which was all the father earned. The bill of 
fare and its effect are thus stated : 

“Oatmeal and milk and oat-cake a plenty, with a 
bit of meat always for the worker, and sometimes 
for the smaller fry, and a sip of tea on Sundays, 
“stick-jaw pudding that tires your chin, with 
marmalade spread over so thin,” pota' salt, 
and then more oatmeal, and the result is that to this 
day not one of us knows what you mean by a “‘s: 
tem,”” or a “digestion,” or a “constitution,” so 
strong and sure are the foundations of our life.” 

By this training Mr. Collyer was able to tell a class 
of students what they should do: 

If you want to do well, keep well, if you possibly 
can. Do not let even your education rob you of 
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your health. It is about the worst thing you con do 
under the whip and spur of a noble purpose, and it 
is what vast numbers «lo, to their life-long regret. 

When a fine painter took the butcher to see one of 
his pictures, he said, “ ye Maister Haydon, it’s a 
— picture, but I doubt whether you could have 

ne it if you had not eaten my beef.” And I think 
there was a grain of truth in the remark. 

They say base-ball is getting into the hands of the 
gamblers, and that young men of good breeding are 
shy of it. Ishould be very sorry to think so. It is 
the handsomest game that was ever played, and one 
of the healthiest. 

Play base-ball, and pull a boat, and get your chance 
in vacation at long ae and hard beds and rough, 
wholesome fare; eat well and sleep well; be as clean 
all thro and all over as you are in a drawing- 
rovm, and then you will not only be able to do your 
day’s work in this world like a man, but when the 
years bring their inevitable burden you will be able 
to say with Adam in the play,— 


“Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty; 
For fffmy youth I never did appl: ° " 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood; 
means of weakness and debility; 


Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 4 





eins Pe arate 
A “PIG” IN THE BED. 


Pig, in old-fashioned Scotch, was a term always 
used for a coarse earthen-ware jar or vessel. The 
story is well-known of the good-natured chamber- 
maid who said to an English lady who had recently 
arrived in Scotland for the first time in her life: 


“Would you like a het crock in your bed, this cauld 
nicht, mem?” 

“A what?” said the lady. 

“A pig,mem. Shall I put a pig in your bed to keep 
you warm?” 

“Leave the room, young woman! your mistress 
shall hear of your insolence.” e 

“Nae offence, I hope, mem. It was my mistress 
bade me ask, and I’m sure she meant it in kindness.” 

The lady looked Grizzy in the face and saw at a 

lance that no insult was intended, but she was at 
oss how to account for the yy She was aware 
that Irish children sleep with pigs on the earthen 
floor of their cabins, but this was something far more 
astonishing. Her curiosity was roused, and she now 
said in a milder tone,— 

“Ts it common in this country, my girl, for ladies 
to have pigs in their beds?’’ 

“And gentlemen hae them, too, mem, when the 
weather's cauld.”” 

“But you surely would not put the pig between the 
sheets?’ 

“If you please, mem, it will do most good there.” 

“Between the sheets! It would dirty them, girl. 
I could never sleep with a pig between the sheets.” 


“Never fear, mem! You'll sleep far mair com- 
fortable. I'll steek the mouth o’t tightly, and tie it 
up in a poke.” 


“Do you sleep with a pig yourself, in cold 
weather?” 


“No, mem; pigs are only for gentlefolks that lie on 
feather-beds. sleep on cauf [chaff in sacking], 
with my neighbor lass.” 

“Calf! Do you sleep with a calf between you?” 
said the Cockney lady, 

“No, mem; you’re joking now,” said Grizzy; “we 
lie on the tap o’t.”’ 


~ 
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LAUGHED OUT OF A DUEL. 

Wit can be put to no better use than turning threat- 
ened tragedy into comedy. Judge Thatcher, a mem- 
ber of the United States Congress in its early days, 
was once challenged to a duel by an angry opponent 
in debate, and refused to accept. When the bearer 
of the challenge asked him if he chose to be branded 
as a “coward,” “Yes, sir,” said he, promptly; “I was 
always a coward, and he knew it, or he wouldn’t have 
challenged me.” The general laughter when the 
reply got out of course spoiled the duel,—and it com- 
pletely cured the fighting man’s wrth too. It is said 
of Judge Dooly, of Georgia, he laughed himself out 
of duels with an audacions wit that compelled even 
the admiration of his enemies. You remember, he 
said, when they threatened that if he didn’t fight, his 
name would fill the columns of a newspaper, that he 
would rather fill ten newspapers than one coffin. 
Once he went on the field with a man who had St. 
Vitus’ dance. 





ai 





His opp it was st. g at his post, his whole 
frame jerking nervously from his malady. Dooly, 
in the soberest manner, left his post, and cutting a 
forked stick, stuck it in the ground in front of his 
opponent. 

“What does this mean?” asked his opponent. 

“Why,’’ says Dooly, “I want you to rest your pistol 
in that fork, so that you can steady youraim. If you 
shoot gt me with that hand shaking so, you’ll pepper 
me full of holes at the first fire!” 

Then there was a laugh all around, and the duel 
was put off without a day,— Atlanta Constituti 
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SOON SOBERED. 

Instances have been known of intoxicated persons 
stung or bitten without “minding it.” But enough 
stinging will doubtless always sober a drunkard—on 
the principle that one poison often drives ont an- 
other. A Paris (Mo.) paper, the Monroe County Ap- 
peal, says: 


A short time age it became necessary for our city 
marshal, James Worrell, to put a man in our cala- 

for some offence. After locking up the devo- 
tee of Bacchus, and wishing him “pleasant dreams 
and rosy slumbers,”’ James was about to return to 
his post of duty, when all at once the midnight air 
was rent with the most unearthly cries of “Help! 
a * Murder! murder!” from the calaboose. 

inking that it = be a ruse to get out, the mar- 
shal provided himself with a light, and carefully un- 
locked the door, when he found the man pawing the 
air and yelling like a Comanche, and going through a 
war-dance at the same time. 

e marshal’s first impression was that his prisoner 
had delirium tremens, and he was on the eve of calling 
for help to bind the frantic man. But about this 
time a “bumble’’-bee struck the marshal in the fore- 
head and sent him to the wall. 

He now realized the situation. His prisoner had 
found the cell aaategeies ro by a colony of bumble- 

, and they were making it unpleasant for the in- 
truder. The man, when incarcerated a short time 
before, was almost dead drunk. He now jumped out 
of the door as sober as if he had never taken a drink 
of whiskey in his life, got on his horse and rode 
home, and has not been seen in town since. 





A young lady sent a poem to a British powrpener 
entitled, “I cannot make him smile.” The editor 
ventured to express an opinion that she would have 
8 ied had she shown him the poem. 


«> 
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In a cewetery a little white stone marked the 
grave of a dear little girl; and on the stone was 
chiselled these words: ‘A child of whom her play- 
mates said, ‘It was easier to be good when she was 
with us.’” I used to think, and I do now, that it 








was one of the most beautiful epitaphs I ever heard. 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion. 
THE ARCHERY CLUB. 
T’ll try the arrow 
And bend the bow; 
The archers are waiting, 
And we must go. 


Our club has offered 














coming in procession. Slip on your hoods of 
purple and your gowns of pink, and be ready to 
welcome them as they come through the woods 
and over the meadows with all their little golden 
lamps alight.’ ” 

“But the flowers were all locked up with a 
crystal key; how could they get out?’ asked Pell. 

“The rain-fairies’’ —— 

“What sort of clothes are the rain-fairies 
dressed in?” 

‘Clothes? I never noticed anything but the 
twinkling transparent beads which glittered all 
over their cloaks. Now, the rain-fairies unlock 
the doors for the flowers.”’ 


“Oh,’’ sighed Pell, with great satisfaction. 
“Go on, please, about the fairies of the sun- 
shine.” . 

“Holding each by the other’s floating, flame-col- 
ored scarf, they dance over the fresh springing 
grass, and up and down the budding bonghs, and 
pitch their tents where the little white horsemen 
were encamped, their gay little dandelion flags 
fluttering merrily in the wind.” 

‘More, more!’’ called out unsatisfied Pell. 
‘Something about the ones that ride horseback 
on the bumblebees.” 

But the dinner-bell rang and Aunt Mimi’s fairy 
stories came to an end. Esiz GORHAM. 





For the C 





A lovely prize,— 
A bow and quiver 
Of monster size! 


The bow of lance-wood 
Is five feet long; 

The feathered arrows 
Are true and strong. 


If I should win it,— 
Oh, dearie me! 

The happiest girl 
Tn the world I'd be! 


We each have a name 
In our “Indian Club,”— 
Will is our chieftain, 
“Rub-a-dub-dub.” 


Tam “Paleblossom,” 
Queen of our race; 

Elsie is ““Rosebud,”’ 
Carrie “‘Brownface.” 


“Eagle-eye,” “Blackhawk,” 
““Never-say-die,” 
“Thundercloud,” “Snowflake,” 
“Up-in-the-sky,” 
Are titles we give 
To Charley and Dan, 
Robert and Eddie, 
Lily and Fan. 


Oh, which of these ten 
The prize shall win? 

I hear them coming 
With whoop and din! 

And now to meet them 
We'll speed away; 

Then shall I tell you 
Who wins to-day? 
————__+ or ——__—_——- 


M. M. 


For the Companion. 
GARDEN FAIRIES. 


‘*Where is fairy-land, aunty Mimi,” asked lit- 
tle Pell, trudging along with his apron full of 
horse-chestnuts. 

‘All about us, if we have eyes to see and ears 
to hear.” * 

Astonished Pell spilled half the chestnuts out 
of the corner of his apron, as he looked wonder- 
ingly about him, and held his curly head on one 
side thinking, perhaps, to hear the ring of fairy 
bells, or the low laugh of the little folks hiding 
among the clover. 

Then Pell, hearing and seeing nothing, shook 
his head wisely. 

‘*Tell me about some fairies, Aunty Mimi.’’ 

‘Down in the garden, every year’’—— F 

“Oh my! down in the garden!’’ cried startled 
Pell, dropping every one of his chestnuts, and 
gazing with round eyes and open mouth along 
the sunny garden paths. “I thought they lived 
in the woods somewhere.” 

“So some of them do, but every year down in 
the garden comes a little glancing fairy all in 
white, with a little crystal wand and a little crys- 
tal key. 

“She loves all the sweet flowers so dearly. She 
kisses them one by one in the starlight, she waves 
her crystal wand over each beautiful head, and 
passes on. 

“In the morning all the sweet flowers have 
vanished. In the places where yesterday they 
nodded gaily in the sunshine, you see only a 
limp, withered arm stretched out to you here and 
there, or a blackened little body bowed to the 
earth. 

“Oh dear,’’ said Pell, “does that fairy ever 
kiss little boys so? What does she whisper to the 
flowers, aunty?’ 

“She says, ‘A fierce fairy king is coming soon, 
a king who don’t love the flowers, or the birds, or 
the bees. He is coming witha whole army of his 
little men, all on snow-white horses, and they 
will gallop right down through the airand encamp 
here among the soft, swaying grasses, and tram- 
ple the life out of every green thing far and near. 

** ‘But I shall wave my wand over you and hide 
you away safely under the earth till the fierce 
king’s reign is over, and will lock you up fast 
and tight with my little crystal key as soon as 
ever I hear the north wind blowing the trumpets 
for the advance of the white horsemen.’ ” 

*She’s a nice fairy; do any different looking 
and talking ones ever come into our garden?” 

‘Yes indeed, Pell. In the spring, after the 
fierce fairy king and his little white horsemen 
have all vanished over the hills, and the blhe 
birds and the sparrows are singing for joy in the 
bare old tree-top, you will hear the trip, trip, 
trip, of the small rain-fairies, laughing as they 
run with the good news to the little prisoned 
flowers. 

‘**Make ready, violets! make ready, May 
flowers! The fairies of the sunshine are soon 


A brown ant, it is said, 
Took it into his head 
That he wanted an easier life; 
So he vowed that all work 
Henceforth he would shirk, 
To the grief of his poor little wife. 


And day after day 
He did nothing but play; 

And when he grew tired, he would climb 
And rock, lazy fellow, 
In a dandelion yellow, 

And thus passed the bright summer-time. 
He found plenty to eat,— 


Dainty crumbs, seeds and meat, 
And never a thought did he give, 


es aeolian 


ompanion, 


THE LAZY ANT. 


His “sisters, and cousins, 
And ants” by the dozens, 
Remonstrated with him, until 
In a wild fit of spite 
He left them outright, 
And clambered up out of the hill. 





Nor a fig did he care, 
How, by-and-by, he should fare, 
Where, or how, in the cold winter live. 


His brothers and sisters 
Worked their small feet to blisters, 
Their bodies to mere skin and bone; 
Many a crumb and dead fly 
For the bleak by-and-by 
Had they stored ere the summer was gone. 




















But when autumn winds blew, 

Starved and chilled through and through, 
Oh, piteously then did he cry! 

But they said, “Lazy ant! 

You most certainly can’t 
Have a bit of our winter’s supply.” 


Then they closed up their door 
Till the winter was o’er, 
| And left him, still pleading, outside; 
' 


So this poor little sinner 
Grew colder and thinner 
Each day, till he shrivelled and died. 
Cc. E. H. 





For the Companion. 
“DO THE CHOKE, MAMMA.” 
Little Amy loves to lie in her crib and watch all 
that goes on in the room before she goes to sleep. 
Not long ago, her mamma had a sore throat, 
and gargled it with cold water. 
Amy thought the noise this made was very fun- 
ny, and laughed gleefully at the performance. 
The first night that the throat was well, she 
called out, as mamma was about to leave the 
room, ‘Do the choke, mamma, do the choke.”’ 
——————_—_+@r——_ 





For the Companion. 
HOW THE BLUE JAY REMEM- 
BERED. 

Ozzie’s mamma was sick, very sick. Ozzie 
had been sick and obliged to stay away from 
school and lose his credits, but he was better 
now and snugly tucked in bed. 


girl were sitting so very quiet héping mamma 
would sleep, when something came peck, peck, 
against the window. 

“What is that?” they whispered. 

Mamma, who had heard it soonest, says, ‘‘It 
must be Ozzie’s pet bantam has been shut ont in 
the storm. Do let it in!’’ 

Papa went out, and instead of the bantam he 
found a lovely blue jay that did not seem at all 
frightened. 

In the fall the children caught a jay in a box 
trap, and kept it for some time in their bird-cage, 
feeding and petting it till it seemed quite tame. 

One day they opened the door and away he 
flew. But in this fearful storm he remembered, 
and came and knocked at the window for them 
to let him in. 

Papa took him to the cage, when he hopped 
around and on his perches, as much as to say, 
“Let it storm, I’m at home.” 

During the next day while it continred to 





Ozzie’s papa, sisters, teacher, and the hired | 


storm he seemed as happy as bird could be, but 
when the sun shone brightly his loud cries for 
freedom so annoyed mamma that the children 
opened the door again and he flew away. 


H, T. 8. 
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POP CORN. 
Pip, pop, 
Hip, hop, 
Tip, top, 
Pop corn! 
Out of the pan, 
Into the fire, 
Bursting and bouncing 
Higher and higher. 
White as new snow, 
Yellow as gold, 
You'd better be patient 
Till it is cold. 
———~+oro-—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
ANECDOTES. 
The family were telling riddles one evening, 
and the five-year-old told this: 


“Four little hopper-toads sat on a tree, 
Two hopped off and then there were three.” 


Nobody could guessit. ‘‘Well,”’ she explained, 
“one of them hopped right back again.”’ 

‘Who told you that riddle?’ asked mamma. 

‘‘Nobody,”’ replied the little one. ‘I thunk it 
up myself!’ 





A large Newfoundland dog, owned in New Or- 
leans, used to be much vexed by some rude boys 
in the alley behind the honse. 

They would nd at the gate, and then run 
away before he ld get out. 

One day, after trying in vain to catch them, he 
went out the front way, as that door happened to 
stand open, walked quietly around to the back 
gate, and seized one of the boys. 

He did not hurt him, but held him fast till some 
| one of the family came, and told him to let go. 











NUTS TO CRACK) 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


ANIMATE AND INANIMATE. 


Supply the blank with a word that is also the name 
of some animal. 


Bring the ——; this is too heavy to raise by hand. 
You cannot —— him by such a threat. 
1 —— you to attempt it. 

o... would ——; and so the other printers disliked 
m. 


The —— took all the wrinkles out of his coat. 
She cooked the meat in a —. 
There is plenty of thread on the ——. 
It is cold; put more wood on the ——. 
it —— is an excellent frame. 

This —— goes into my quilt. 
A few yards of —— for my new boat. 

ie —— yonder is = like a Norwegian ship. 
That is more than I can —. 
The flour cost one ——. 
In London we rode in a ——. 
We will bind this cloak with —— tape. 
Does your clock —— correctly? 
The baronet was in his carriage; so was also his —. 
He bought iron in the —, and then forged it. 

WESTBROOK. 
2. 


A TOWN MEETING. 


Some towns of the United States formed them- 
selves into a Historical Society, each member being 
the namesake of some person, place, or event of his- 
torical interest. A song was sung by twenty-one of 
the 1. rtowns. The names of the singers are in- 
dicated by snatches of history. The initials of the 
names spell the first line of the song. 

1, General who defeated the Roman legions, and 
was afterwards conquered by them. 

2. The goddess of the nme A 

3. Is celebrated in American history. 

4. An English earldom; an American statesman. - 

h Ancient city whose people were noted for cun- 
ning. 

6. Grecian city that named the national games. 

7. Range of mountains in sacred history. 

8. Ancient city mentioned in epic poetry. 

9. “The city of the pyramids.” 

10. German House from whence descended the 
present Royal Family of England. 

11. Grecian island that was deadly to hares. 

12, City once illustrious for art, culture and 
splendor. 

13. Woman for whom a city was besieged ten years. 

14. Roman Emperor who built a great wall in Eng- 


and. 
15. An illustrious European city. - 
16. One of the seven churches of Asia. 
17-18. Contesting Houses in the war of the Roses. 
ae anciently distinguished for schools and 


20. The oldest dukedom in England. 
21. One of the Cinque Ports of England. 


3. 
BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. 


The stars and numbers in the blanks indicate the 
number of letters required. Place the letters corre- 
sponding with the numbers in their order, and read 
a sentence of Scripture. 

The — in Greek is called the 38 * * 35 


***7 * 29, near the close of the fourth century, 
translated the New Testament into Latin. His work 
is known as the 28 * 12 * * 1, 

**#* 41 * 22 translated the Psalms, and * 11 * * the 
New Testament into Saxon early in the fourth cent- 
ury. Nearly two hundred years later King ** 2F*3* 
translated the Psalms into Saxon. 

The first version of the English Bible was made by 
6 * 23 * 16 * 8 * about 1388. 

The first printed version was made by 9* **** 
about 1525. 25 14 * * * * 20’s version was next in 
time,—1539. The next was made at 34**19** bya 
company of English exiles about 1560, when the 
division into chapters and verses first appeared. This 
version was used by the Puritans. 

Next came the 30 2 * * * * (Catholic) version, not 
far from 1582. The * * * 10 * 18 *’s Bible was also 
translated in the reign of * * * * * * 37 * 36. 

The “‘* 41 31 * 13 * * * * *”’ version (so called), issued 
by command of King * ****, was published about 
the year 1611. 

The * 5* 15 * 27**17 kept the word and worship 
of God pure through the dark ages of Europe. 

* 39 * 33 * 4 * 26 * translated the Bible into an In- 
dian tongue as a part of his missionary labors. 

° E. L. E. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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RE—NEW— ED 
RE—PINE— D 
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A— DO —RE DO, ARE 

2. G—ROPE H—ARMS 
A—LOFT A—DORE 
R—EARS N—EVER 


F—AIRS c—ROWS 
I—DEAL O—LIVE 
E— VENT c—ROCK 
L-—-OVER K—EELS 
D—ROVE 


3. w-—-RA-—P 
H— OU—R 
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White Hovse. 
PRESIDENTS. 


SuMMER, WINTER. 


5. Real freight, Oats. Printer might have made it, 
Rats, bats, hats, fats, vats, pats, mats. 


6. Feint, fen, F. fete, feet, fee, fet, fit, fin, ff, fina 
fife, fie, ft., fief.—Firrren. 
7. Words-worth, Camp-bell, 
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MEMPHIS AND ITS LESSON. 

Seldom has a city been more terribly scourged than 
was Memphis by the yellow fever. Thousands of its 
inhabitants died. Other thousands of them battled 
for life, enduring the discomforts and dangers of liv- 
ing in camps, while remnants of its people dared 
death, and clung to their charnel-houses, fed by for- 
eign charity. The city seemed doomed, and a place 
to be as carefully shunned as are the pestiferous 
marshes of the Roman campagna. 

But from this sad scourge came a determined pur- 
pose to save and restore the city by fulfilling, at any 
cost, those hygienic conditions that could defy the 
pestilence. 

Within a few months, the whole soil of Memphis 
has been deeply drained; complete sewerage has been 
established; twenty miles of sewers have been con- 
structed at an expense of one hundred and thirty 
seven thousand dollars. A dam has also been built 
against floodings from the Mississippi, and a new 
water supply introduced. 

The old wells and cisterns have been abandoned; 
many dwellings have been altered, and. some five 
hundred utterly demolished. Now Memphis, which 
had been a hot-bed of disease and death, proudly 
claims to be the healthiest city in the Mississippi 
Valley. What is better, the new death-rate is verify- 
ing its claims. Buat— 

1. Its new wisdom has been costly. Its former 
prosperity will no doubt return to it threefold; but 
the hygienic improvements cannot bring back lost 
fortunes, nor restore the dead to their families. A 
timely regard for the conditions of health would 
have saved all that has been lost, and have been a 
basis for a still more prosperous future. 

2. Other Southern cities, especially great com- 
mercial centres, would do well to avail themselves 
of the dear-bought wisdom of Memphis. The laws of 
hygiene are as fixed as the laws of gravitation. 

3. What is true on a large scale is equally true on 
® small scale. There is many a pest source in our 
smallest villages; and not here alone, but in our most 
noted health resorts, and in the cellars and back 
yards of our grandest city blocks. The victims of 
typhoid and diphtheria at the North are yearly greater 
in number than all the yellow-fever victims of the 
South. 

———__—_—_ 
CATCHING A BEAR. 

Doubtless our readers would have enjoyed the 
scene described in the following item from the Phil- 
adelphia Times, provided they had a reserved seat at 
a safe distance: 

About noon on the 14th of the month just closed, 
two vaqueros, George Cornell and Gus Richardson, 
who were driving cattle in Mohave County, Arizona, 
saw a huge cinnamon bear emerge from a pile of 
rocks, and plant himself directly in front of the herd. 

Cornell’s horse snorted in alarm, and trembling in 
every limb, refused to obey the spur. The other 
hoes mata rode a courageous little mustang, which had 
better mettle, and which soon put Richardson within 
ten yards of the beast. 

Unstringing his riatta, Richardson threw it at the 
bear; but though the aim was good, the bear caught 
the rope in his mouth, and charged instantly. 

Richardson was caught. He could get no further 
than his lasso’s length from the savage animal, be- 
cause the bear’s teeth were strong and his hold good. 

The mustang’s — strength was equal to the oc- 
casion, however. é ran round and round, the bear 
following, for ten minutes or more, Cornell mean- 
while watching an opportunity to cast his rope. 

The opportunity came, the vaquero’s coil shot 
through the air, and the bear was caught by one of 
his hind legs. Then the real fan n. The cinna- 
mon, farious from nose to tail; let go Richardson's 
rope only to find himself dragged backwards by Cor- 
nell’s ready horsemanship. 

The men had left their weapons at home, and so 
were puzzled for some time to know how death could 
be dealt out to their prize. By way of experiment, 
Richardson dismounted and began a fusilade with 

rocks. This stunned the bear, and enabled the va- 
quero to kill the bear with his knife. 


—_—_—_q—__—— 
A BROTHER’S SACRIFICE. 


A story of one brother sacrificing himself in vain, we believe it is still standing—the fruit has been 


to save the life of another, is told by the Omaha Her- 
ald, Two brothers, John and Andrew Young, went 
to work Saturday to dig an old well deeper. 


The younger brother, who is, by the way, about 
seventeen years of age, went down the well on the 
windlass rope, and, when near the bottom, his broth- 
‘er, who was standing on the curb of the well, asked 
him if anything was the matter, and he answered 
“no.” Not liking the reply, the elder brother went 
down himself, and on arriving at the bottom of the 





well, found his brother lying on his face in a dying 


condition. . 


the body of his brother, and hallooed to his father to 
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“haul away.” 

He caught hold of the rope, and was drawn up 
with his brother’s body, but when near the top, he 
was either unable to hold on longer, or was overcome 
by the foul air, as he let go his hold on the rope, and 
was precipitated back into the well. 

The father drew up the body of his younger son, 
and after finding that life was extinct, hastened with 
all apeed to the nearest neighbors to get aid to help 
save, if possible, the life of his oldest son, who had so 
bravely risked it to save that of his brother. 

Ere long several neighbors arrived, and with the 
assistance of a rope, soon recovered the body, but on- 
ly to find that life was extinct. 


—_—_——_@—_—_— 
“GOOD TO PULL.” 
A New York paper gives one of the answers made 
by a juvenile class in the Brooks School, during an 
examination on the “five senses."’ The bright little 
girl told tales in school instead of ‘‘out of school.” 


A few days since a number of ladies visited the 
school, and one of them thought that she would ques- 
tion the tots, and see how much they knew about the 
senses. 
What were the eyes for? 
For seeing. 
Yes,—and what would be the result if we had no 
eyes? And she asked the little ones to shut their 
eyes tight. Ay,—yes, They understood. 
And then the ears. What were they for? 

earing. 
Yes,—and now on your ears up as tightly as you 
can. Ah! whatasad thing it would be to have no 
ears. We should never hear the birds sing any more, 
and never more hear mamma’s voice. 
And then came the nose. What was that for? 
Somehow the little ones seemed pnzzled at this 
point. About the eyes and ears there had been no 
question—but the nose, They looked up into the 
lady’s face curiously, evidently with an answer ready, 
but not quite sure of being right. Finally the ques- 
tioner saw an intelligent smile upon one chubby lit- 
tle face—one of the four-year-olds—and she said to 
the child,— 
“Ah, Miss Tot, you can tell me what the nose is 
for, can’t you? Come,—now speak up. Don't be 
afraid. What is it?’’ 
A few twists and puckers, and then, with a won- 
drous sparkle of the great brown eyes,— 

ane dess it’s for mamma to tate hold of to 
ull?” 
That closed the examination for the day. 


<i aleieetilllaaaidad. 

“NARROW ESCAPES.” 
Burdette, the humorist of the Burlington Hawk- 
eye, thus pokes fun at people who are forever talking 
about their “narrow escapes.”” He says, “Some- 
times, when I look back over my life, I am amazed 
to see how the pages of its record are dotted with 
hair-breadth escapes. 


“I escaped the dangers and hardships of the Revo- 
lutionary War by waiting until the war had been 
over about sixty years before I got born. When the 
Brooklyn theatre burned I was in Burlington. When 
the yellow fever broke out in New Orleans, I was in 
Minnesota, and immediately skipped out for Canada. 
“When I wasa boy, at school, one day, all the boys 
in the school were flogged all round for robbin; 
apple orchard, and the flogging didn’t do a bit of 
good, for every beggar of them had the cholera mor- 
bus all that night, just the same. And I? I was at- 
tending another school twenty-three miles distant. 
“When all of my brothers and sisters were down 
with the scarlet fever, I was down South in thearmy, 
and when I read the letters from home I laughed 
aloud to think of my great good fortune, and that I 
would only have to be shot at once or twice a week, 
instead of having to take medicine three times a day. 
‘““When a man comes to the office with a little bill, 
nine times out of ten, Iam eut. And if, by some as- 
tonishing blunder, I am in, then indeed I am more 
—e- but the man is in no better luck than 
ore.” 
———_>__-———_ 


A FIRST-RATE BARGAIN. 

The late Dean of Chichester once made a bargain 
which, unlike most bargains, turned out well for both 
parties. He told the incident at a public assembly, 
as foliows: 
I had in my parish at Leeds a man who earned 
eighteen shillings a week; out of this he used to give 
seven shillings to his wife, and to spend the rest in 
drink; but for all that he was a go sort of fellow. 
I went to him and said, “Now suppose you abstain 
altogether for six months?”’ 
Well, if I do, will you, sir?” was the reply. 
“Yes,” I said, “I will.” 
“What,” said he, “from beer, from spirits, and 
from wine?” 
“Yes; and how shall I know if you keep your 
promise?” 
“Why, you ask my ‘missus,’ and I'll ask yours.” 
It was agreed between us for six months at first, 
and afterward we renewed the promise. He never 
resumed the bad habit that he left off, and is now a 

rosperous and happy business man in St. Peters- 

urg, and I am Dean of Chichester. 

EE Se SPY 
THE LATEST CHEAT. 

The newest fraud has butter for its victim, which 
it disposes of as follows: 

Out West they grind soapstone to a powder, which 
is-tasteless. Then they buy butter as of old. The 
ground soapstone is then worked into the butter, in 
the proportion of about one pound to seven, and the 
new compound becomes the butter of commerce. 

It was discovered by New York dealers in this way: 
The old-fashioned fifty-pound tubs have recently 
been found to weigh fifty-six pounds or over. This 
was only the case with Western butter. Eastern 
makers could only get fifty pone into the tub, but 
the Western man managed to get in fifty-six, and 
_ the same tub where heretofore he could only get 

ty. 

A little tour westward was made, and the soa 
stone industry came to light. All ground and ready 
for use it costs twenty dollars a ton, or a cent a 

und. The butter sells for over twenty cents. It 

8, therefore, 2 paying operation. 


—_———_- 
THE SECKEL PEAR. 


One of the most toothaome of pears is the delicious 
little one known as the Seckel. It was named from 
Mr. Lawrence Seckel, who resided in Philadelphia, 
at the beginning of this century. A German used to 
bring to Mr. Seckel’s house these pears for sale. But 
he would not tell where he got them. Subsequently 
Mr. Seckel purchased some land of the German, and 
on it was the pear-tree. From scions of this tree— 


propagated throughout the country. 


Mr. CRABB Roprnson and a lady in jae | same car- 
riage: “O Mr. Robinson, you are an ae” 
“Madam, I am a noun, and not an adjective. An 
antiquary, if you please.” 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER—You must recollect 
that all [am telling you happened one th d eight 
hundred and seventy-nine years ago. Pupil—Lor’, 
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NONOTUCK SILK 


be imposed upon you. 


Suitable for Knitting Stockings, Mittens, 
Wristers, Edgings and other articles. Put up 
Ils in Black, White and colors. 
An illustrated book of 24 pages of rules for 
knitting this silk sent by mail on receipt of a 3c 


CO., Florence, Mass. 


Brilliancy and d ility of color, smoothness and even- 
neas ot size in thread, with softness of finish and freedom 
from all deleterious dye stuffs, are the qualities which 
have established the reputation of the 5 
only Knitting Silk which has met with favorable consid- 
eration. Itis for sale by c 
everywhere. Ask for it, and do notallow substi 
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SAVE MONEY. 


Send to JORDAN, MARSH & CQ., at once, for 
their New, Elegant and Comprehensive 


CATALOGUE OF 


SILKS, 


COLORED DRESS GOODs, 
BLACK DRESS GOODs, 
COSTUMES AND GARMENTS, 
LADIES’ COTTON UNDERWEAR, 
LINENS, COTTONS, BLANKETS, 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERY, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, UNDERWEAR, 
SUITING FLANNELS. 


Every kind of 


DRY COODS. 


Published only with a view to assist everybody in 
making successful purchases, 

Onr goods are the best, prices lowest. 

Dealing with us insures true economy. 

We are the largest and oldest-established 
Dry Goods House in the New England States. 
Our $25 BLACK SILK DRESSES are the best 

value in the world, 

Send your order, with measures, early. 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0., 


450, 452, 454, 456, 458, 460, 462, 464, 466, 
468, 470 and 472 


WASHINGTON ST., 
14, 16, 18, 26, 98, 24; 26, 98, 90, 32, 34, 36, 38 


AVON STREET, 
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Boston, Mass., VU. S. A. 





$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 


ADAMS & 
Box 2456, 


Trial Trip, 3 mo 5e. * 
ph 


A LARGE 16-PAGE , 
Dilustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No. 
—Send for Premium List to— 


46 Beekman St., N. Y. 










BISHOP, 





Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 4 
Monthly.” Apams & Bisnop, 46 Beekman St.,N.¥. 5 















LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


One Hundred Years Old. 





1780. 


1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 
gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called theobro- 
mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 
being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent Free to any Address. 
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MAHER’ GROSH, 





miss, how de time do slip away! 


Hand Forged 
Razor Steel 






POCKET CUTLERY 304 MONROE S8T., Toledo, Ohio, 

9 Will mail knife exact size of cut, 1 blade, 25c. : 
2 blade, 50c,; heavy 2 blade, 60c; 
extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 
made), 75c.; Lady’s 1 blade, 25c.; 
2 blade, 50c,; Gent’s 2 blade pen, 
75c.; 3 blade, $1; sample of hand- 
forged Butcher Knife, 6 inch, 
post paid for 50c. Every blade 
warranted, and exchanged, free, 
if soft or flawy. Ilinst. list free. 
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